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for LADIES, Tufnell-park, Camden-road, London.— 
s long established College for Lady- Boarders will RE- 
OPEN on the 14th SEPTEMBER for the term, continuing 
till Christmas. The house and premises are unsurpassed, and 
the staff of professors, masters, and governesses is complete. 
For prospectuses, with list of Clergy-Patrons and Lady- 
Patronesses, address Mrs. Moret, Lady Principal, at the 
College, or (till the beginning of the second week’ in Sep- 
tember) at 2, Douro-place, Dover. 
Terms for board, residence, and usual course of studies :— 
Upper School... 50 gs. per annum. 
Midd ile ditto ... dor ” 
Elementary ditto.. des 25 
Private bedrooms, 9 guineas extra. 


Qe apres COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
be 


3, C LIFTON-G ARDENS, MAIDA- HILL. 
(Removed from St. Mary’ s-terrace. ) 


paoms 


SELECT CLASSES—not more 
than Twelve in each Class. 
Principals. 
Signor and Signora G. CAMPANELLA (née Lindley). 
P rofe. SSOT'S. 
Vocal Music and Italian—Signor G. Campanella. 
Piano—Sterndale Bennett and Miss Van der Perrin. 
Landscape Painting—David Cox. 
Drawing—Signora Campanella. 
French—Mons. Bourgeois. 
German—Herr Kokemiiller. 
English Language and Literature— 
History—Signor N. Minola. 

The Classes RECOMMENCE, after the Holidays, the First 
Week in October.—Communications re specting Lessons in 
the Classes, or in Schools or Families, may be addressed to 
Signor G. CAMPANELL A, at his residence, 13, € lifton-gardens. 


ADIES > COLLEGE, 
Cc aos for the DAUGHTERS of 
and GENTLEME 


Signora Campanella. 


C ambray House, 
NOBLEMEN 


: President. 
The Very Rey. FRANCIs CLoskE, D.D., 
Vice-President. 
3ELLAIRS, M.A., Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Se hools. 


Dean of Carlisle. 


The Rev. H. W. I 
Council, 
W. Dobson, M.A., Principal of C heltenhi am College ; 

Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 

Stephen E. Comyn, E sq., M. D. 
J. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 
a Bacon, Esq., Registrar. 
Hartland, Esq., Treasurer. 
= Prine ipal—Miss Beale. 
Lady Vice-Principal—Miss Brewer. 

REGULAR CouRSsE OF INsTRUCTION.—The Holy Scripture 
and Liturgy of the C march, of England, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, History, G eography, German, French, English Litera- 
ture, Music and Class Singing, Elementary Drawing, Needle- 
work, Calisthenic Exercises. 

Extra AND Bye Coursg.—Frenc h, German, Italian, Piano, 
Single and Class Singing, Drawing, Dancing. 

Terms of the Regular Course per Annum, from Eight to 
Twenty-four Guineas, depending upon age and attainments. 

Bre Courst.—Each subject from Four to Twelve Guineas. 

Fees to be paid half-yearly in advance. Children admitted 
after the completion of their Fourth Year. 

A Boarding House detached under the supervision of the 
Council and Lady Principal. _ 40l. per annum; Wash- 
ing, 4/. 4s. ; Seat in Church, 1/. 

Further information may ae eine d from the Honorary 
Secretary, and from the Lady Principal. _ 


xr rr 
COTTISH INSTITUTE.—On the Ist of 
OCTOBER will be OPENED, in the Royal Academy 

Buildings, Lothian-road, THE SCOTTISH INSTITUTE, a 

New Establishment for CIVIL, MILITARY, and COMMER- 

CIAL EDUCATION. The Courses of Study in this School, 

while framed for general accomplishment, are peculiarly 

adapted for those who desire to prepare for Examinations in 
the Civil and Military Services, as well as for the future 

Merchant, Engineer, Manutacturer, or Colonist. 

The Institute will receive Pupils at the usual age for com- 
mencing Classical Studies, and will carry forward their Edu- 
cation until their entrance into public life. 

Courses of Study, suited to the age and future prospects of 
Pupils, are recommended iy the Founders of the Institute; but 
Parents or Guardians may in all cases determine the number 
and combination of the Classes to be attended. 

Maglish Department, including C omposition, Elocution, His- 
very, and Geography, Elements of Political Economy— 
Witiam Graham, LU.D., Mr. Maclaren. 

Arithmetic, Writing, and Book-keeping—Mr. Alex. Trotter. 

Mathematics— Mr. Swan, F.R.S.E. 

Greek and Latin—Mr. Kilgour. 

French Language and Literature—Mons. L. F. ¢ Chaumont. 

German Language and Literature—Dr, Nachot 

Hind and Italian—Signor Rampini. 

industani, Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit—Professor Liston. 

Fortification, and Surveying, Military 

Drawing, Mechanical Draw ing — Lieut. 
Mackie. 

Drawing and Perspective—Mr. Simson, Mr. G. 
Simson. 

Singing—Herr Kiichler. 

Fencing and Gymnastics—Messrs. Roland. 

Drill—Sergeant Donnelly. 

Superintendent—Captain ORR. 
LECTURES. 
Chemistry—Dr. Macadam, F.R.S.E. 
Physiology—Dr. Sanders, F.R.C.P.E 
Natural History—Mr. Rhind. 
Superintendent and several of the N 

Bowne of t fasters receive 

Circulars, explanatory of the Courses of Study, Hours of 
Attendance, Fees, &c., may be had on application to Captain 
Orr, at No. 42, St. C uthbe rt-street. 


T r ‘e 

URHAM SCHOOL, ‘July r —There 

ink will be SIX VACANCIES in the King’s Se holarships 

Me ovVember next. The Sc holarships (eighteen in number) 

lave been raised by twe Dean and Chapter of Durham to the 

yan Reg al 397. - They are tenable at the school for 

oys must be 4 , 4 3 

jo under fifteen years of age on the 
Further information may be ovtained from th y 

‘ e Rev. HENRY 

ee, D.D., Head Master, Calendar and Prize Poems for 

mune 1858 (price 6d.), sold by Andrews, Durham. 


The Rey. 


Civil Engineering 
Mining “and 


R.S.A., 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a 
General Assembly of the Academicians, held on the 27th 
instant, Mr. JOHN ADAMS was elected TRAVELLING 
STUDENT to the Class of Sculpture. 
____ JOHN PRESCOTT KNiG HT, R.A., Secretary, _ 
DOYAL MANCHESTER _— INSTITU- 
TION.—The EXHIBITION of Modern Pictures in Oil 
and Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, and 
Architectural Designs, will be opened as soon as practicable 
after the closing of the Royal Academy. 

All Works must be sent so as to arrive not later than the 4th 
of August. 

Pictures, &c., from London will be forwarded by Mr. JoOsErH 
GREEN, 14, C harles-street, Middlesex Hospital, but no carriage 
expenses will be paid, except from Artists to whom the 
Exhibition Circular has been forwarded. 

Works from the Royal Academy must be delivered to Mr. 
GREEN, immediately on the closing of that Exhibition. 

terms and 


EDW. SALOMONS, Hon. See. 
N rer address “ M. C.”’ (No. 423), 29, Essex-street, 


A USICAL LECTURES.—For 
Strand, w.t 


| IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of the General Hos- 
pital, August 31, September 1, 2, and 3, 1858. 

Detailed Programmes, containing full particulars as to the 
performances, prices of admission to the hall, strangers’ com- 
mittee, days of ballot fur priority of choice and selection of 
places, special railway arrangements, lodgings, &c., &c., are 
now ready, and may be had GRaTIs on application to Mr. 
HENRY HOWELL, Secretary to the Committee, Bennett’s-hill, 
Birmingham, who will also afford any other information 
desired. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, a 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY. 
Also, gratis and post fre« 
LISTS OF WORKS i LECENTLY ADDE D, 
WITHDRAWN FOR SALI 


CHARLES EpwarD Mu DIE, New Oxford-street, 


D4. DISCOUNT in the 1s. allowed off all 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 

ry Wa. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, 

City, London. Established 1809. 


TEWSPAPERS. — The Times — 


1 posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s.; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s.; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
orepaid. —JAMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
. 2 ay \ 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@7 e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his origina] outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


and of WORKS 


L ondon. 


or 


“Omne tulit pune ctum, qui miscuit utile dulci. 
BEAU IFUL FORM, Artistic Work- 
manship, Moderate Charges. 
Gotowm, Designer and Manufacturer of Table ¢ 
3, Princes-street, Soho, London, W. 
Artists’ own sugge: stions cs arried out free of cost. 


tlass, 


MURTLE.—Fine lively Turtle, Turtle in 
canisters, can now be hed in high perfection at 
FINNEY'S, iaeporter of Turtle, 6, Tichbourne-street, Regent- 
street. Clear Turtle, invalid Turtle, 18s. per quart. All other 
soups of superior quality, 4s. per quart. Wedding cakes, 
wedding breakfasts, and ball suppers sup plied. Concentrated 
meat for invalids and travellers, 6s. per |b, Luncheon, dining, 
and tea rooms for ladies. Orders from the country (with 

post-office remittance) executed same day. 
GUINEA 


BIPPLECOM BE’S 75 
They 


BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. 
are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
warranted; in stock or made to order, same price,—118, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square, 

19 Trepp 
BIPPLECOM BE’S BASKET CAR- 

RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, being 
of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest in London. 
Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, cheap.—118, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 


‘URNISH your HOUSE with the BEST 


ARTICLES.—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN THE END.— 
DEANE and UO.'S Priced Furnishing List may be had gra- 
tuitously on application, or forwarded by post, fiee. This list 
embraces the leading articles from all the various departments 
of their establishment, and ts arranged to facilitate purchasers 
in the selection of their goods. It comprises Table Cutlery— 
Electro-plate—Lamps—Baths—Fenders and Fire-lrons—Iron 
Bedsteads and Bedding—Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and 
Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils —Turnery— Brushes— Mats, 
&c.—DEANE and Co. (opening to the Monument), London- 


bridge. istablished A.D. 1700. j 
ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
Strona, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured to 


THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 
the consumer ata high price. The Lancet (Longman, p. 318) 
states of Horniman's Teas:—‘‘ The green “ Lev sing covered 
with Prussian blue, &c., is a dull olive; the black is not in- 
tensely dark; wholesome and good Tea is an obtained. 
Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb. London Agents :—Purs- 
sell, 78, Cornhill; Elphinstone, 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford- 
street, and 21, Throgmorton-street, Bank; Wolf, 75, St Paul’s- 
churchyard; Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold 
in Packets by HorniMan’s Agents in all parts of the kingdom 





Cannon-street, | 


Post | 





yr Tar 

LOUTH AUSTRALIAN  B ASKENG 

COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal ¢ “Neer, 1847.— 
Letters of Credit and Bills are granted upon the Banks at 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved Draft? ©" 
South Australia negotiated and sent for collection. Evei 
description of banking business is conducted direct with Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, and also. with the other Austra 
lian Colonies, through the company's agents.—Apply at 54, 
Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 

WIL LIAM P URDY, Manag 


=. 

LIFE NSURANC 1E 
1, Old PPR London. 
(Instituted 1820.) 

DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SmitTH, Esq., M.P., i 

GEORGE WILLIAM Corram, Esq., Deputy -Chairman. 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James ( rordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SEecuRiTy.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed 3,000,000/. The investments are nearly 1,000,0002., in 
addition to upwards of 600,000/. for which the shareholders are 
responsible, and the income is about 120,0007. per annum. 

ProFits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent., of the profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will participate rateably. 

sonuSs.—The additions to Policies have been from 1/. 10s. to 
63/. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

CLAms.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants 
under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
abov it the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; or to any 
of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, 


“PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT 


SOc *. ‘'. Chief Office : 2, Waterloo- 


MPERIAL 
COMPANY, 


Actuary 


YHE 


ASSURANCE 


| place, Pall-mall, London, S. 


CAPITAL, HALF A Mituu08 STERLING. 


Trustees : 
xander Hamilton — Proctor B rown West- 
head, Esq., ! 
James Hey wood, Esq., F.R.S + tichard Spooner, E sq.,M.P. 
Board of Directors: 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P for Dublin Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheethain, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
John Field, Esy., Warnford-ct., and Dornden, Tunbridge Wells 
Charles Forster, E3q., M.P. for Walsall 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Thos. C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
J. Hedgins, Esq., Thayer-street, Manchester-square. 
Chas. Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 
2 M'Christie, Esq., Great James-street. 
James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire, 
H. Wickham W ickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, end Directors are all Shareholders 
in the Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of life, may 
be purchased on the following scale :— 


George Ale: 
Esq., M.P. 


Annuities granted atthe undermen* med Ages for every 
1002. of Purchase- -m. ey 





00 i 70 
| 


£15 4s. lid. 


Annuity .. 


| £10 * s. 7d. 
~ Lists of Shareholders, Prospectu and Agency appoint- 
ments may be obtained, on applicat ty) 

W. CLELAND ager and Secretary. 


NK of DEPOSIT (F |” iished a.y.1844), 
ing ute y are requested to examine the Plan of the 


Pall Mall East, London. 8 desirous of Invest- 
Bank of 
Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained 
with ample sec =: The Interest is payable in January and 
July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Ae counts sent free on ee 


AR DS F OR 

WEDDING, VISITING, AND BU SINESS.—A C ARD 
PLATE engraved in any stwe and 50 best Cards, ivory or 
enameled, Pr inted for 2s. post free. The price ineludes Pilate, 
Engraving, Conta, Printing, and Postage. Specimens pr 
free by ARTHUR GRANGER, Stationer, Printer, &c., 308, — 
Holborn. Acknowledged by all to be the Cheapest house in 


London. , eh 
TERELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 

WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL.- -Matting, Mats, 
Mattresses, Sheep Netting, Hassocks, &c -rize Medals 
awarded: London, New York, and Paris. Catalogues, con- 
taining prices and every particular, free by post. 


T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 


London, E.C. 

N APP EAL for EMPL OYMEN rh— 
ti EMPLOYMENT is earnestly desired nm PROOF READ. 
ING, REVISING, Copying, Indexing, Df iuf Phepating MSS. 
for Press. The Advertiser's infirmity @Sbles Bit Jroba geck~ 
ing employme nt in the ording ry waypevet Be) could eecupy) 
himself at home in the above capacities; m which p ad \ 
conside rable experience. The _ applicant is r\of') 

‘The Compositor’s Handbook,” aud tire c ere Sun 
beams for all Seasons,” &c. pe Dom , Devonshire+ 
street, Queen-square, W.( " ny 


pont 
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MR. H. HERING, 


137, 


PORTRAITS TAKEN BY T 
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PHOTOGRAPHER, 


R BGE NT- -SERE ET, TANDOR. 


HE COLLODION PROCESS 


On quite a New and Improved Principle, plain, tinted, or highly coloured, by the best Artists in Miniature Painting. 


OIL PAINTINGS, ANCIENT and MODERN, 


and MINIATURES COPIED; 


Sdey Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS, 
also coloured as perfect fac-similes of the originals. 
A great variety of Specimens of Portraits and Stereoscopic Portraits, 
and others, may be seen at his Gallery. 


CRAYON PRAWINGS, DAGUERREOTYPES, 


and Copies from Thorburn, Ross, Richmond, 





ne 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


OF NEW AND 


CHOICE BO 


OKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED 


The present 


THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works of 


acknowledged merit in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 


PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 


HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO 


GUINEAS and upwards, 


according to the number of Volumes 


required. 


Town and Village Libraries, Li 


terary Institutions, and Book Societies supplied. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford 


‘Street, 


London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 





This day, post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


nd RIC E CENCI: an Historical 


the Sixteenth Century, 


and Har 


Novel 


m: ane. 1. H RISON, 215, Regent-street 


or 


bs. Cloth, pe 


PREACHER 


140 Outlines of 


IMPOR = ah 


Now ready, 


EVANGELICAL 


Puipit: 


bide RIAL 


YHE 


or, Studies for the contain ng 








Sermons, Counsels for Preachers, Bit itions, Notes 
an i Queries on different Texts an UT This work 
aff rds val uable assistance to thos in the arduous | 
work of preaching the Gospel 
London: Joun F. SHaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 48, 
Pater ster-row 
This day, 8vo., 16s. 
tu DIES and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
—/ GREAT REBELLION By JOHN LANGTON 
SANFORD, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law | 
1. From Tudor to Stuart. | 
2. Puritanis n: Religious and Social. j 
3. Antecedents and First Years of King Charles | 
4. Early Life of Oliver Cromwell | 
5. Constitutional Returns to the Long Parliament | 
6. Strafford and Pym 
7. Parliamentary Royalis } 
8. The Earl of Essex 
9. Long-Marston Moor. 


10. Cavalier and Roundhead Letters : 1645 


London: JoHN W. ParKER and Son, West Strand 
NEI W VOLUME OF PROFESSOR ELLICOTT’S COM- 
ea hs ee ee 
lis day, 8v« 
RITICAL and GRAMMATIC AL | 
COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the | 
THESSALONIANS With a Revised Translation. By | 
CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, B.D., Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London. 
Already published, 


1. GALATIANS, 7s. 64d. 
EPHESIANS, 7s. 6d | 


} Pekin, P 
} trom the 


| ment of Mr. 


NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. 
“FIVE YEARS OF IT.” 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. (Next week), 
JUVENILE CRIME: 

Its Causes, Character, and Cure. 
By S. — LIPS DAY, 

Author of ** Monastic Institutions. 


F. HOPE, 16, 





London: J. Great Mar!borough-street. 


Now ready, 


LEAVES 
London: 


post 8vo., in neat cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FROM’ LAKELAND. I 
JAMES PAYN 
ADAMS, and Co. 
J, GARNETT. 


In 1 vol., price 6s., cloth lettered, 
NHINA. Being the Times’ Special Cor- 
/ respondence for the Years 1857-8. Reprinted, by per- 
nission, with Additions and Corrections by the Author, 
G. WINGROVE COOKE. And Illustrated with New Map of 
China, containing the Peiho River from the Pechele Gulf to 
is of the Battles of Fatshan, and Portrait of Yeh, 
photograph taken Calcutta. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Uo., 2, Farringdon-street ; 
and all Booksellers and Railw ay Stations, 


ww 
NM 


HAMILTON, Windermere : 











London: 


NHESS.—A_splendidly-en:; vraved Portrait 

/ of MR. MORPHY, the American Chess Player, will be 
given in THE FIELD of this day. 

I'he Chess departinent of THE Freip is under the manage- 
BopeEeNn.—A copy for six stamps. 
Oftice, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PrARMING. — THE FIELD of this day 
an Engraving and description of RING'S 
BROAD( SOWER.—A copy in re- 


will contain 


PATENT AST SEED 


| turn for six stamps. 


3. PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. | 
4, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, 
PHILEMON, lds. 6d. 

Joun W. 


and 


yndon: West 


W ORKS by 


2 E L E ME NTS 

-. Le res, 7 

The AGEN rs of CIVILISATION. 
ls. 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 
a Lecture, 6d 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDU 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: 
6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 37. 

THE CREED of a MAN: a 


System of Individualism. 4d 


PARKER and Son, Strand. 


WILLIAM MACCALL 
of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
tures, 


Ten Lec 


Eight Lectures. 1s. | 
ALITY: a 


a Discourse, 
of COMMER- 


Summary of the | 











Notices of the Elements of Ind. lualism. 

*A book which, whatever m: ) ight of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattereé tht is 
whole without b wiser 1. "J. D. 
vi Ih LL's f pele ‘ f age. 

‘The best English book I ever 1 Best to matter, and 
best as to manner. As to sty rich as an O tal I its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon "—E. P, O' KELLY 8 
Consciousness. 

A work iough not free from the 
fancies ! nuly accompany truc 
ge ( y 

Even t i thy with its philosophy 

IV li y from the many exqui- 
uche 1g and the many pictures of beauty which | 
its cpansive philosophy, the penetrative 

1 ect, f the author, have ren- 
de red the f Individualism a book of strong and 





gener: il interest 
We have been ilarty interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may secure ly feel to be alover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.’ —=itom chester Examiner. | 





TRUBNER and Co., 


2, Paternoster-row. 


Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PHE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 

Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial Newspaper, 
ed every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight pages, or Tweniy- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
at Huine and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Inte Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 


publis! 


rests, 


gress, and geuerally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our ‘lrade, our Commerce, and so the welfare of the 
Nationatlarge. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 





| ,opened to the Conduct..rs of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present t ) their Res aders an entirely uew field of interest 
in the Mere: intile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and L ter iry portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class Newsp costs, 
ofl 2, Strand, London.— Order of any neighbouring 
ewia, an 


Just published, cloth, 12s, ; 
CLERICAL DIRECTORY; a 
sSIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK of 
facts relating to the CLERGY and the 
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Journal.” 


ory is a kind of bi graphical encyclo- 
, giving an outline of the scholastic, 

tical ives of all who hold office therein. 

1 every particular compiled with the most 
in have no doubt; and there can be little 
t will once take its place in the library as 
ot re ference in relation to the clergy.”"— 
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found; yet that Fem will be undoubtedly 
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BOUT a year ago, it may be remem- 
tk. bered, the Philological ‘Society deter- 


mined to form a collection of English words 
hitherto unregistered in the dictionaries of 
Johnson and Richardson, with a view of pub- 
lishing a supplementary volume which might be 
used with either of those works. A committee 
was appointed, circulars were issued, and the 
public as well as members of the Society invited 
to take part in the work. The resnit has been 


that upwards of 100 collectors have given their | 


services, and more than 160 works have been 
submitted to examination upon a uniform system. 
The success of the experiment induced the Society 
to enter on a wider field, and in January last it 
was resolved that, instead of asupplement to the 
standard English Dictionaries, a New Dictionary 
of the English Language should be prepared 
under the authority of the Philological Society. 
The work has accordingly been placed by the 
Society in the hands of two committees—the one 
literary and historical, consisting of the Dean of 
Westminster, Mr. Furnivall, and Mr. H. Cole- 
ridge ; and the other etymological, composed of 
Mr. Wedgwood, Professor Malden, and another 
not yet named. The former of these committees 
will edit the Dictionary and direct the general 
working of the scheme; and arrangements have 
been made for an early publication in parts. 

The Committee have laid down some general 
guiding principles, which may be briefly stated. 
The first lexicographical canon declares that a 


dictionary should contain every word occurring | 


in the literature of the language it professes to 
illustrate. 
converts the lexicographer into an arbiter of 
style, and leaves it to his discretion to accept or 
reject words according to his private notions of 
their comparative elegance or inelegance. All 
English books are to be admitted as authorities, 
except such as are devoted to purely scientific 
subjects, as treatises on electricity, mathematics, 
&e., and works written subsequently to the 
Reformation for the purpose of illustrating pro- 


vincial dialects; reserving, however, a discretion | 


They repudiate the theory which | 








of deciding, in doubtful cases, what shall or shall | 


not be deemed a dictionary authority. 


The | 


committee have decided to commence with the | 


commencement of English, or, more strictly 
speaking, with that definite appearance of an 
English type of language distinct from the pre- 
ceding semi-Saxon which took place about the 
end of the reign of Henry III. Inthe treatment 
of individual words the historical principle is to 
be adopted; that is, an endeavour will be made 
to show, more clearly and fully than has hitherto 
been attempted, the development of the sense or 
various senses of each word from its etymology, 
abd from each other, so as to bring into clear 
light the common thread which unites all 
together. Care will be taken to fix as accurately 
as possible, by means of appropriate quotations, 
the epoch of the appearance of each word in the 
language; and, in the case of archaisms and 
obsolete words, of their disappearance also. 

In the etymological department an endeavour 
will be made to exhibit, in addition to the proxi- 
mate origin of each word, several of its affinities 
with the related languages for the sake of com- 
parison, always including that language which 
seems to present the radical element contained in 
the word in its oldest form. 

_ The same principle of volunteer co-operation 
is to apply to this portion of the work as to the 
other, and the labour is invited of any contri- 
butors who may be willing to send in suggestions 
as to difficult etymology, or emendations on those 
already in the dictionaries, or lists of words illus- 


trating any philological laws, such as those of 


letter-change. _The following gentlemen have 
consented to aid the Etymological Committee 
by their advice and assistance in doubtful cases, 
viz,: the Bishop of St. David’s, Sir F. Madden, 
Professor Key, Professor Goldstiicker, Mr. 
Professor Siegfried, Dr. 
M. de Haan Hettema, &. 


Watts, Rev. J. Davies, 
Halbertsma, 


8 


The periods into which the 
divided are these :— 

1. From its rise in 1250 to the Reformation. 

2. From the Reformation to Milton, 

3. From Milton to our own day. 

As a general rule, the Committee propose to 
give instances of the use of every word in each 
of these periods, or in as many of them as it 
occurs in, besides noting all changes of sense, &e. 
They will shortly issue an alphabetical list ov all 
A.D. 1250-1800 words, and ask the contributors 
to read among them all the printed books of the 
remainder of the first period, viz., from 1300 to 
1526. For the second period each contributor is 


language 


asked for a quotation for every word, phrase, | 


idiom, &c., in his book that does not occur in the 
concordances to the Bible and Shakspere. 
the third period a list of words in the works of 
Burke will be issued, and a quotation asked from 
the modern writers for all words, &c. not in the 
list. And in each period contributors are solicited 
to give extracts for words now obsolete, in order 
that by comparison the last appearance in out 


For | 


literature may be ascertained of every such obso- | 
| lete word. 


Contributors are asked to lend help at once, by 
agreeing to take a book in either of the periods 
and making the extracts for the new words, &c. 


in it; and the committee invite any well-consi- | 


dered definitions of words, and distinctions from 
the synonyms with which they are likely to be 
confounded. 


The Committee in the statement of their plan | 


remark that ‘ All that is desired 
to enlist the sympathies of the public on behalf 
of the work, and to bring as far as possible the 
scattered learning and energy 


at present is | 


which exists plea- 


tifully enough in this country, if it can be but | 


effectively reached and addressed, to bear upon a 
common, and we may add national, object. At 
present it is abundantly clear that [England does 
not possess a dictionary worthy of her language; 


nor, as long as lexicography is confined to the 


} 


isolated efforts of a single man, is it possible that | 


such a work shouid be written. We do 
follow the example of the Grimms when we call 


but | 


upon Englishmen to come forward and write their | 


own dictionary for themselves.” 


An American—not an Englishman—has disco- 
vered that his countrymen do occasionally find 
their compositions elsewhere than in their own 
heads. In the “ Editor’s Easy Talk” of Graham's 


Illustrated Magazine (a Philadelphian publication), | 


the editor observes:—“ ‘Taiking of ballads re- 
minds us of a singular fact, not known perhaps 
to antiquarians, that many o/d English songs— 
three or four hundred years old—are reprinted 
in this country in a mutilated form.” The fol- 
lowing specimen is given from “a four cent book” 
published in New York. It is from the “ Green 
Broom Field;” and to those whose ornithology 
’ Sy 
may be at fault as to the meaning of “ gray 
goose-hawk,” it should be at once explained that 
** goss-hawk” is the species intended: 
Then when she went to the green bri 
Where her love was fast asieep, 
With a gray goose-hawk and a green laurel bough, 
And a green broom under his feet, 


m field, 





And when he awoke from out his sleep, 

An angry man was he; 

He looked to the East and he looked to the West, 

And he wept tor his sweetheart to see. 

“Oh! where was you, my gray goose-hawk, 
The hawk that I loved so dear, 

That you did not awake me from out my sleep 
When my sweetheart was so near?” 

This is bad enough; but the treatment of “The 
Demon Lover,” known to all readers of “The 
Minstrelsy of the Border,” is even worse. 
ancient ballad figures as a penny broadside in 
Philadelphia as “The House Carpenter,” but 
sadly changed. Here are the original and the 
parody : 


his 


OLD BALLAD. 
“T might have had a king's daughter 
Far, far beyond the sea ; 
I might have had a king’s daughter, 
Had it not been for love o’ thee.” 
* * * * 
‘Oh hold your tongue of your weeping," says he, 
“Of your weeping now let me be; 
I will show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy.” 


AMERICAN VERSION. 
“T might have married the king's daughter, dear,’ 
“You might have married her,” cried she, 
“ For | am married to a House Carpenter, 
And a fine young man is he.” 


. * * * 
“Oh dry up your tears, my own true love, 
And cease your weeping,” cried he; 
* For soon you'll see your own happy home, 
On the banks of old Tennessee.” 


The editor ends by opining that, “ notwith- 
standing the great dev 
these American Old 
are certain that they contain fragments of the origi- 


iations from the text in 
English penny ballads, 
pal versions which have e¢ scaped English « ditors. 

The last number of the Revue 
coutains an article on “JONATHAN SWIFT, his 





3 
Genius and his Works,” by M. H. Tartng, a 
gentleman who has evidently not only deeply 
studied the subject of this essay has also 
dived very deepiy beneath the surface of English 


literature. M. Tarne’s judgment of the great 
Dean of St. Parrick’s is severe, but impartial 





and singularly resembling that of our great 
modern English humourist. We faney, however, 
that Mr. THackeray will not be well p 1 to 
hear that M. ‘l'aine terms his prime favourite, 
STEELE, “a conceited giddy- pate ” (étourd: van 


teur). M. Tarne’s summing-up of Swirt'’s 


} ° + ) 
character deserves to be extracted:— 





























Such was this great and unhappy genius; the 
greatest.of the cla-sical age, the most unh ppy i 
| history; Engli-h in every part, and whom the very 
excess of his E: glish qual ties inspired and dev rea 
Having that depth of desire which is at the foundation 
of the race—that enormous pride, which the habits of 
liberty, command, and success have imprinted on the 
nation—that solidity of mind which the business 
customs of the people have made a national institu- 
tion. Shut out from power and from actin by his 
unbridled passions and by his intraetal ri x- 
cluded from poetry aud from phil sophy t ear- 
ness and narrowness of his judgment ; depri f tli 
consvlations which are offered by a conte ive or by 

a practical life; too superior to ‘levote | t 
to any sect or any political party ) 
find repose in tho igh 1 
behefs, or in tho ' sym] ; ! - 
ther i i n I € 
circumstances to fight witl iving 1 
cause, to write without being enan of ti ‘ 
to think witho ‘riving i dogn i vo ag t 
i parties, a } 1 rope, L Ss i { ed 
beauty and y ‘ But these same circum 3, 
a tl une nat which ve him from pi 
ness, love, power, and science, have elevated him, in 
this ave of French imitation and classic oder l, 
| toan extraordinary leicht, where, by the originality 
and power of his invention, he equals Byron, Milton, 
and Shakspere, and manifests in high relief the 
character and spirit of his nation. His sensibility, 
positiveness, and pride have comed for him an antique 
style, terrivly vehemeut, overpoweringly cold-blooded, 
and eminently practi il of count t. of truth, 
} and of hatred—a dageer for vengeance and for war, 
which made his evemies cry out and die beneath its 
point and beneath its poison. Pamphileteer both against 
the Opposition and the Government, be rent or 
crushed his foes either by his irony or by phrases 
enunciated with the gravily of a judge—chanzing, as 
he pleased, the manners of for those in 
executioner. . . . Such is he in his strength and 
in his weakn 1its such a spectag a 
heart oppre > ] th mi er 
that a palace is beautiful even whenin flames. Artists 
will add, ab 
| WE are glad to sce that the question respecting 
the removal of our City schools out of town has 
| attracted the attention which its tance 


| merits. 


is of the 7imes have been 


. 1: } oy +s 
filled this week with the opini ms of Old Faulines 


Several colum: 


| Carthusians, and pupils of the J/ercatores Scis- 





| sorum. We are sorry, however, to perceive that 

| the Christ’s Hospital men do not contribute 
more to the diseussion ; because, in our appre- 
hension, that is the school which is pre-eminently 
affeeted by the question, and would derive moat 

| advantage from a change. As to tle value of 
the site upon which Christ’s Hospital stards, it 
may be noted that the small wedge of land at the 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, about icl 
much controversy as to its destination has arisen, 
is valued at from 70,000/. to 80,000/.—a fact which, 
after making allowance for the circumstance of 


that being all frontage, enables us to approach 
something like an estimate of the enormous value 
| of the extensive piot of land which lies between 
| Newgate-street, Little Britain, and St. Bartholo- 


| mew’s Hospital. 

The arguments which have appeared in oppo- 
sition to the suggested removal are, as might be 
| expected, of the feeblest description. In the 
| cases of St. Paul's and Merchant Taylors, they 

are indeed day schools; and it may be fairly 
| argued that to remove them into the country 
would be to interfere with the intentions of their 
| founders, and would deprive the residents of 
| London of advantages with which they may not 
be willing to part. The value of the property with 
which Dean Colet endowed St.Paul’s has, how- 
ever, so greatly increased of late, that the Mer- 
cers’ Company is at a loss what to do with the 


a 
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accumulated wealth; and it has long been noto- 
rious to all who take an interest in this founda- 
tion, that before long there must be a very 
considerable expansion of the old limit, “a hun- 
dred and fifty and three.” That being the case, 
and it being clear that the present site will not 
afford room for such an establishment as will be 
commensurate with the present income, nothing 
can be more obvious than that, nolens volens, St. 
Paul’s must be moved. If Dean Corer could 
have foreseen that the property with which he 
endowed the school would one day or other 
become decupled in value, he never would have 
limited the number of those who were to benefit 
by it to that of the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes ; and if he could have known whata great 
overgrown metropolis this would become, and 
what a foul drain of a river the silver Thames of 
his day would grow into, he would have set his 
school somewhere in the green fields rather than 
under the shadow of the cathedral. There is, 
indeed, one very remarkable clause in that reve- 
rend ecclesiastic’s will, alluding to the convenient 
vicinage of the Thames, which very conclusively 
proves that his visions of the future were very 
limited in extent. 

One great mistake which the non-movers make 
is in asserting that the schools of the city of 
London were founded exclusively for the benefit 
of the residents of the city. Nothing can be 
more absurd than this statement, and nothing in 
the wills of any of the founders gives the slightest 
warrant for it. As well might it be urged that 
none but the inhabitants of Rugby, Harrow, 
Eton, and Winchester should be permitted to 
reap the benefits of the noble institutions which 
exist in those towns. 

If ever the question of removal or non-removal 
comes to be seriously discussed by the governors 
of these foundations, it will be discovered that 
the staunchest opponents of the reform will be— 
first, the masters, who naturally prefer the en- 





joyments and freedom of a town life to one of | 


comparative seclusion in the country; and next, 
the governors and other city magnates, who are 
fond of meddling with—or, as they call it, super- 
intending—the management of these schools, and 
who would think that they had lost a vast 
amount of personal importance if these establish- 


were put to the vote of the boys themselves, by far 
the greater majority would be in favour of going into 
the country. Although Punch is quite wrong in say- 
ipg that the condition of the sehool is unhealthy, no 
one can dispute that the health of the boys would be 
vastly improved by the genial influence of fresh air 
and freer and more uncontrolled exercise. That 
ringworm, to which your facetious contemporary makes 
such pleasant reference, has entirely disappeared these 
twenty years, thanks to the skilful treatment of the 
present medical attendant of the school, Mr. Stone; 
and, thanks to the same superintendence and to the 
healthy diet, the general health of the boys is marvel- 
lous, when you consider the fact that they are im- 
mured during the most critical years of their lives 
within the streets of this densely-populated metro- 
lis. 

I regret to say that my own experience at Christ’s 
Hospital does not enable me to corroborate Mr. Scar- 
gill as to the excellence of the opportunities for out- 
door exercise. What could be done in three small 
court: yards and a few cloisters was done ; but, as you 
truthfully state, all really manly games are simply 





impossible. Yours obediently, 
An OLD BLUE. 
WuHetHER, as a contemporary asserts, Mr. 


Justice Wittes has or has not given an opinion 
as to Mr. Epmunp Yares’s cause of action 
against the Garrick Club for having expelled 
him, we cannot say. It is very unlikely 
that a judge would commit himself to an opinion 
upon a case which might possibly come before 
him in a judicial capacity ; but whether that be 
so or not, we have little or no doubt that, if 
Mr. Yates prosecutes his case in a proper 
manner, the committee of the Club will awake to 
the unpleasant fact that they have acted not 
only unwisely, but illegally. The Club is pos- 
sessed, we understand, of funded property to the 
amount of 3000/. or 4000/., besides the lease of 
the house, the furniture, plate, wines, &c., and a 
very valuable collection of pictures. Now, when 
amember has paid his entrance fee and sub- 
scription he acquires an equal share and owner- 
ship with the other members of the Club, 
in each and every part of the property 


| which belongs tothe Club. The members are, in 
| point of both law and fact, partners, and they 
| take the common property share and share alike. 


ments were removed from their constant super- | 


vision. We conclude these few observations with 
a communication which we have received from 
one who signs himself “ An Old Blue:” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—There can be no doubt that if the question 


Travels and Discoveries in Central Africa: 
being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken 
under the Auspices of H.B.M.’s Government 
in the years 1849-1858. By Henry Barta, 
Ph. D., D.C.L., Vols. IV. and V. London: 
Longmans. 

Tue volumes before us bring this magnificent 

book of travel to a close, and geographers are 

now enabled to appreciate at their full value the 
immense services which Dr. Barth has rendered 
to the cause of civilisation. 

It will be in the recollection of most of our 
readers that the third volume of these travels 
left Dr. Barth on the point of setting forth on 
his journey to Timbaiktu. The untimely death 
of his friend and companion, Mr. Overweg, had 
induced him to abandon a plan of once more 
visiting the shores of Lake Tsad, and accordingly 
he determined to devote the whole of his atten- 
tion to the west in order to explore the countries 
situated on the middle course of the Niger, or 
rather the Isa, as it is called in Africa. Accord- 
ingly, on the 25th of November 1852, he left the 
town of Kakawa, which had been his head- 
quarters for upwards of twenty months, and 
started westward with astrong party. Although 
within 8° of the equator, the climate is not so 
uniformly’ warm; for on the first night of his 
departure the Doctor experienced the coldest 
temperature since entering the fertile plains of 
Negroland, the thermometer registering only 9° 
Fahr. over freezing point, in other words 41°. 
The country was, however, very fertile, and 


inhabited by peaceful tribes, principally allied to 





It may perhaps be argued that the laws of the 
Club form part of each member’s contract with 
his fellow-partners, and that the bye-laws give a 


| power of expulsion for gross misconduct or for 








| 





becoming infamous. Even granting that, the 
committee will have some difficulty in proving 
that the description of Mr. THackERAY comes 
within either catagory. If we are not misin- 
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| the Fulbé. It appears, however, that these Fulbé, 


by associating with an inferior tribe called 
the Kanuri, have lost some of those features 
of a quasi civilisation which Dr. Barth had 
noticed : 

Unfortunately, they have been induced by their 
close contact with the Kamiri to give up the nice 
manner of preparing their milk which so distinguishes 
the Fiilbe in other provinces; and even the cheerful 
manner in which the women offered us their ware could 
not induce me to purchase of them their unclean species 
of sour milk, which is prepared by means of the urine 
of cattle. 


On the 2nd of December, they passed the site of 
the city of Ghasr-éggomo, once the capital of the 
Bornu Empire, but now as much a ruin as 
Babylon and Nineveh. The account given by 
Dr. Barth of this great African capital awakens 
visions of barbaric magnificence scarcely less 
vivid than that gorgeous dream respecting Kublai 
Khan which visited Coleridge in his opium trance. 
The city of Ghasr-éggomo was built by the great 
King Ali Ghajidéni towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, “after,” says Dr. Barth, “ the 
dynasty had been driven from its ancient seats in 
Kanem, and, after a desperate struggle between 
unsettled elements, began to concentrate under 
the powerful rule of this mighty king.” The 
Arabs, who are terrible braggarts, have declared 
that the city was a day’s journey across ; but Dr. 
Barth found it little more than six English miles 
in circumference, and surrounded by a strong 
wall with six or seven gates. Although when 
Dr. Barth visited it the desolation was complete, 








formed, it will be before a court of equity and not 
of law that this knotty point will have to be 
debated ; inasmuch as Mr. Yares’s best remedy 
is by a bill, praying to have an account taken of 
the partnership property, and to have it sold by 
public auction, and his share of the proceeds paid 
to a This seems a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands. 





WE have received several communications in re 
Morpny versus Staunton. It appears that an 
effort is being made to raise the funds necessary 
for backing our English champion against this 
American lad—for a lad he is, and he looks much 
more juvenile than he is. The match with Herr 
LoweEntTuat offers, however, very little encou- 
ragement to Mr. Sraunron’s friends, and it is 
very confidently predicted that Mr. Morruy 
will have to return to America without van- 
quishing the King of English Chess-players, 
Having enjoyed an opportunity of over- 
looking Mr. Morpny’s play, we may say 
that, in our opinion, he is certainly the 
most astonishing player we have ever beheld. 
He plays with great courage, aud makes what 
appear to be the most alarming sacrifices; yet 
so profound and well-grounded are his calcula- 
tions, that he is never more dangerous than when 
he appears to run the greatest risk; and, as we 
heard a veteran chess-player remark, “It is 
impossible to foresee half his moves.” Another 
very wonderful peculiarity about him is the 
retentiveness of his memory. We are told, upon 
good authority, that after playing eleven or 
twelve games he will go home and play them 
over again from the beginning to the end, playing 
out the variations, and showing how he would 
have met any change of tactics on the part of his 
adversary. A characteristic portrait of him, from 
one of Hrerpert Warkins’s inimitable photo- 
graphs, is to appear in Tue Fievp, accompanied 
by a biographical sketch, the materials of which 
have been derived from reliable sources. 





A CORRESPONDENT, in a letter somewhat too 
long forinsertion, contends that “ gases ” is not the 
correct plural of “ gas.” In proof of this he quotes 
the rule from Murray (Orthog. chap. iii., rule 5): 
“ Monosyllables, and words accented on the last 
syllable, ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, double that consonant when 
they take another syllable beginning with a 
vowel.” According to this, the proper plural for 
“gas” is “ gasses.” 














rank grass grew over the whole area of the 
place, and the only inhabitants of the ruins were 
a couple of tall ostriches, we are told that “it 
cannot be doubted that this capital contained a 
great deal of barbaric magnificence, and even a 
certain degree of civilisation, much more so thaa 
is at present to be found in this country.” And 
all was swept away, even as Titus overthrew 
Jerusalem. The wild Fiilbe, or Fellata, who 
now hold the land, attacked its wall of cir- 
cumvallation, with its six or seven gates, 
and the great city of Ghasr-éggomo was no 
more. 

On the 6th of December they passed the town 
of Borzari, which has 8000 inhabitants, and so 
into the territory of the Bedde, who seem to be 
terrible thieves; and on the 17th they reached 
Giire, the capital of the province of Muiniyo, a 
city of 8000 inhabitants, and whose governor 
indulges in such a luxurious mode of life, that he 
has been known to give 700,000 shells for a horse 
of the Tarkiye breed. To save trouble, it may here 
at once be mentioned that 14,000 shells equal a 
pound sterling, and that a shilling is worth 
700 cowries. On the 22nd Dr. Barth visited 
the natron lake of Keleno, which appears to 
resemble in all respects the similar phe- 
nomena in Lower Egypt. The surface of the 
lake is covered with a snow-white crust of 
natron, or carbonate of soda, which is fre- 
quently thick enough to bear the weight of 4 
man. The inhabitants of the country store it 
for purposes of commerce. On Christmas Day 
the party reached Zinder, where the Doctor was to 
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wait for supplies. These arrived on the 20th of 
January: and, after completing the necessary 
purchases of turbans, looking-glasses, cloves, 
razors, chaplets, burnuses, and an infinite variety 
of other matters fit to be presented to African 
chiefs, the travellers once more set forward on the 
30th of January. 

We regret that we can do no more than glance 
at this part of the journey. On February 4th 
the party encamped once more before Kitsena. 
Here they made purchases amounting to about a 
million and a half of shells, and departed on the 
2ist of March. After a tedious march they 
reached Wurno, a town in the neighbourhood of 
Sokoto (the capital of the empire of that 
name), on the 3rd of April, and were received 
with great cordiality by Alfyu, the great 
Prince of Sokoto, to whom the Doctor pre- 
sented the compliments of the Queen of England, 
and a present composed of silver-mounted pistols, 
rich burnuses of cloth and satin, half a dozen 
looking-glasses, two razors, and a variety of 
smaller matters. Whether it was from the 
pleasure which he experienced at the receipt of 
all these valuables, or in the hope of getting 
more, we cannot tell; but the worthy chief would 
not permit the party to proceed until after his 
return from an expedition upon which he was on 
the point of setting out. This enforced residence 
at Wurno gave Dr. Barth an opportunity, which 
he did not neglect, of becoming acquainted with 
the history and condition of the Fulbé, who seem 
to have played such an important part in the 
politics of this part of Africa. There is an 
interesting chapter upon this, which may be read 
with great profit. During the absence of the 
chief, he paid a visit to the capital city Sokoto; 
and his account of the market there, which he 
found it necessary to attend, gives an excellent 
idea of life in Negroland: 


_ It was the great market-day, which was of some 
importance to me, as I had to buy a good many things, 
so that I was obliged to send there a sum of 70,000 
shells ; but the market did not become well frequented 
or well stocked till between two and three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when I myself proceeded thither. . . . 
The market was tolerably well attended, and well 
supplied, there being about thirty borses, three hun- 
dred head of cattle for slaughtering, fifty takérkere, 
or oxen of burden, and a great quantity of leather 
articles (this being the most celebrated branch of 
manufacture in Sdkoto), especially leather bags, 
cushions, and similar articles, the leather dressed and 
prepared here being very soft and beautiful. There 
were more than three hundred bridles for sale, the 
workmanship of which is very famous throughout all 
this part of Negroland ; but especially a large quan- 
tity ofiron was exposed for sale, the iron of Sdkoto 
being of excellent quality and much sought for, while 
that of Kano is of bad quality. A good many slaves 
were exhibited, and fetched a higher price than might 
be supposed—a lad of very indifferent appearance 
being sold for 33,000 shells; I myself bought a pony 
for 30,000. It being just about the period when the 
salt caravan visits these parts, dates also, which 
usually form a small addition to the principal mer- 
chandise of those tradersof the desert, were to be had; 
and I filled a leather bag, for some 2000 shells, in 
order to give a little more variety to my food on the 
long road which lay before me. 


It was not before May the 8th that the journey 
was renewed, and thenceforth it was to be through 
tegions never before trodden by European foot. 
On the 16th the party reached the walled town 
of Sala, “ the dwellings of which were almost lost 
in the most splendid vegetation,” and the next day 
they arrived at Gando, the residence of Khalilu, 
one of the most powerful chiefs of the empire. 
Here more burnuses, looking-glasses, and razors 
had to be given, but no silver-mounted pistols. 
The wily African was, however, not to be outdone; 
and, the secret of the present to Kaliyu having 
oozed out, Dr. Barth was very curtly told that 
unless he could produce a second pair he would 
be allowed neither to proceed nor go back again. 
Thus admonished, the Doctor was fain to bring 
forth his sole remaining brace of silver-mounted 
weapons and present them to the mighty Khalilu. 
It must be confessed that these “ presents” bear 
& strong family resemblance to the black-mail of 
some of our own ancestors, the Borderers. 

The journey was resumed on the 4th of June, 
but the party was detained on the first day bya 
storm of rain, which, in the opinion of Dr. Barth, 
was a fair sample of what he should have to en- 
dure on his long journey to Timbiiktu. On the 
20th of the month he obtained his first sight of 
the Niger. 

_,We were now close to the Niger; and I was jus- 
tified in indulging in the hope that I might the next 
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Western Africa, which has caused such intense curi- [ 
osity in Europe, and the upper part of the large | 
eastern branch of which I had myself discovered. 
Elated with such feelings, I set out the next morning, 
at an early hour; and after a march of a little less 
than two hours, through a rocky wilderness covered 
with dense bushes, I obtained the first sight of the 
river, and in less than an hour more, during which 
I was in constant sight of this noble spectacle, I 
reached the place of embarkation, opposite the town | 
of Say. In a noble unbroken stream, though here, 
where it has become contracted, only about 700 yards 
broad, hemmed in on this side by a rocky bank of 
from twenty to thirty feet in elevation, the great 
river of Western Africa (whose name, under what- 
ever form it may appear, whether Dhivilibé, Mayo, 
Eghirréu, I’sa, Kwara, or Béaki-n-riwa, means 
nothing more but “the river,” and which therefore 
may well continue to be called the Niger) was gliding 
along, in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, with a 
moderate current of about three miles an hour. On 
the flatter shore opposite, a large town was spreading 
out, the low rampart and huts of which were pictu- 
resquely overtopped by numbers of slender dim 
palms. 

Four days afterwards, the party left Say for 
the hilly country of Gurna, and on the Ist of 
July reached the village of Bosebango, having 
perceived traces of herds of elephants by the way. 
At Bosebango, the Doctor was entertained in the 
household of the Mayor of the place, who seems 
to have been rather a character. 

} 


The mayor of the village, being a man of advanced 
age, dressed in a ragged shirt, lodged me in his own | 
quarters, which seemed to contain a very remarkable 
household, the most interesting objects being his two 
wives, very stout females, richly ornamented with 
copper rings on their arms and legs, and with strings 
of beads round their necks, but having, besides, 
another ornament, at which I was more surprised, viz. 
a thin plate of tin in the under lip, like that worn by | 
the Marghi; but I was astonished at not finding the | 
nose-ring, which, from what I had heard, I had } 
concluded that all the Songhay were in the habit of | 
wearing. Altogether, these fashionably 
women, with their dirty old partner, would have 
formed a highly interesting subject for illustrating 
the customs of these people. 

The party was now pushing straight for Tim- 
biktu, across the vast tract of country which is 
included within the bend which the Niger makes 
between that city and Say. This part of the 
journey was by far the most dangerous, for the 
country was in a most disturbed state, and the 
protection of chiefs whose names had hitherto 
proved passports had now become more uncertain. 
The following incident will serve to show the 
nature of the risks which the Doctor incurred at 
this stage of his journey: 

On leaving the turbulent town of Dore, a great 
many armed people accompanied me, much against 
my inclination; and their conduct was so suspicious 
that we were obliged to make a halt and send them 
about their business: for the inhabitants of this place, 
not long before, had robbed and killed, in a similar 
manner, a wealthy sheriff, whom they pretended to 
escort, on his way from Sanséndi. 


On reaching the province of Dalla (August 2) 
Dr. Barth had “to assume the character of an 
Arab,” for he found himself within the dominions 
of a fanatical chief, who would never allow a 
Christian to visit his territory; yet, in spite of | 





t 


dressed | 





this disguise, he had no little trouble, owing to | 
the uncertain and treacherous conduct of his 
guide, El Walati, who lost no opportunity of 
taking advantage of the Doctor’s dangerous posi- 
tion to make something for himself, and with 
regard to whom the Doctor could not help enter- 
taining the uncomfortable belief that if he saw 
his way to making more by betraying him than 
by keeping his secret he would indubitably have 
profited by it. However, by the exercise of no 
little prudence, combined with firmness, all these 
difficulties were surmounted, and on the Ist of 
September the party embarked on a creek of the 
river Niger at the town of Saraydmo, and pro- 
ceeded by the river to Timbuktu. “I felt,” says 
the worthy Doctor, “ my spirits grearly cheered 
when I found myself floating on the river, which 
was to carry me all the way to the harbour of 
Timbiiktu.” The account of the voyage is de- 
lightfully picturesque, and, indeed, it must have 
been truly enjoyable after the long and weary 
journey on horseback which the party had gone 
through. At Kabara, which is within a short 
distance of Timbiiktu, the cavalcade once more 
landed, and on September the 7th Dr. Barth 
entered Timbuktu, the capital of the kingdom of 
Songhay, and one of the most considerable of the 
native African cities. 

The diary which Dr. Barth gives of his stay at 








day behold with my own eyes that great river of 








Timbuktu is extremely interesting, and the his- 


torical chapter upon the political history of that 
city and of the kingdom of Songhay merits a 
very careful perusal. Shortly after his arrival, 
certain fanatics asserted that he was a Christian, 
and threatened to kill him on that account; but 
this threat, happily, they did not carry into 
execution. He met here with many traces of poor 
Major Laing, his ill-fated precursor on this 
journey, and found the Arabs full of admiration 
at his bodily strength and chivalrous character. 
The French traveller, Cailli¢, who visited Tim- 
buktu in 1828, and has described it, appeared 
to have entirely avoided discovery. 

Dr. Barth had not been very long at Timbuktu 
before his position there began to be very pre- 
carious. The more fanatical part of the inhabi- 
tants soon became deeply incensed against him ; 
and the Emir of Hamda-Allahi, a powerful Chris- 
tian-hating chief, sent a force to Timbuktu to 
have him disposed of. If it had not been for the 
Sheikh El Ballay, it would have gone hard with 
our poor traveller. In consideration of sundry 
burnuses, looking glasses, razors, and the like, 
this potentate took him under his especial care 
until the storm blew over. In all these troubles 
it must have afforded the Doctor some consolation 
to perceive that there were still some links 
between this remote quarter of the globe and 
that European civilisation which he had so long 
left behind him. On examining the swords with 
which the guards of his host were armed, he 
found that they were stamped with the mark of 
Solingen in Germany. During his stay at Tim- 
buktu he was enabled to make some observations 


| respecting the city, which supply many correc- 


tions upon previous accounts: 


The city of Timbtiktu, according to Dr. Peter- 
mann’s laying down of it from my materials, lies in 
17° 87’ N. and 3° 5’ W. of Greenwich. Situated 
only a few feet above the average level of the river, 
and at a distance of about six miles from the prin- 


| cipal branch, it at present forms a sort of triangle, the 
| base of which points towards the river, whilst the 


projecting angle is directed towards the north, having 
for its centre the mosque of Sdnkoré. But, during 
the zenith of its power, the town extended a thousand 
yards further north, and included the tomb of the faki 
Mahmiid, which, according to some of my informants, 
was then situated in the midst of the town. ‘The cir- 
cumference of the city at the present time I reckon at 
a little more than two miles and a half; but it may 
approach closely to three miles, taking into account 
some of the projecting angles. Although of only 
small size, Timbiiktu may well be called a city— 
medina —in comparison with the frail dwelling- 
places all over Negroland. At present it is not 
walled. Its former wall, which seems never to have 
been of great magnitude, and was rather more of the 
nature of a rampart, was destroyed by the Fiilbe on 
their first entering the place in the beginning of the 
year 1826. The town is laid out partly in rectan- 
gular, partly in winding, streets, or, as they are called 
here, “ tijerdten,” which are not paved, but for the 
greater part consist of hard sand and gravel, and 
some of them have a sort of gutter in the middle. 
Besides the large and the small market there are few 
open areas, except a small square in front of the 
mosque of Ydhia, called Tiimbutu-béttema. Small 
asit is, the city is tolerably well inhabited, and almost 
all the houses are in good repair. There are about 
980 clay houses, and a couple of hundred conical huts 
of matting, the latter, with a few exceptions, consti- 


| tuting the outskirts of the town on the north and 
| north-east sides, where a great deal of rubbish, which 


has been accumulating in the course of several cen- 
turies, is formed into conspicuous mounds. The clay 
houses are all of them built on the same principle as 
my own residence, which I have described, with the 
exception that the houses of the poorer people have 
only one courtyard, and have no upper room on the 
terrace. The only remarkable public buildings in the 
town are the three large mosques; the Jingeré-bér, 
built by Mansa Mtisa; the mosque of Ssnkoré, built, 
at an early period, at the expense of a wealthy 
woman; and the mosque Sidi Yahia, built at the ex- 
pense of a kadhi of the town. There were three 
other mosques: that of Sidi Haj Mohammed, Msid 
Beldl, and that of Sidi el Bama. These mosques, 
and perhaps some little msid, or place of prayer, 
Caillié must have included when he speaks of seven 
mosques. Besides these mosques, there are at present 
no distinguished buildings in the town; and of the 
royal palace of Ma-dugu, wherein the kings of 
Songhay used to reside occasionally, as well as the 
Kasbah, which was built in later times, in the south- 
eastern quarter, or the “ Sane-gungu,” which already 
at that time was inhabited by the merchants from 
Ghaddmes, not a trace is tobeseen. - - - The 
whole number of the settled inhabitants of the town 
amounts to about 13,000; while the floating popula- 
tion, during the months of the greatest traffic and 
intercourse, especially from November to January, 
may amount, on an average, to 5000, and under 
favourable circumstances to as many as 10,000. 
(To be continued.) 
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Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia, By Emma 
Witisuer Atkinson. London: W. Kent and 
Co. 8vo., pp. 425. 

Tae Queens of Prussia whose lives and cha 

racters are selected by our authoress are, Sophia 

Charlotte of Hanover, Sophia Louisa of Mecklen- 

burg-Schwerin, Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, 

Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick, Frederika- 

Louisa of Hesse- Darmstadt, and Louisa of Meck- 

lenburg-Strelitz. 

Ihe royal family of Prussia traces back its 
origin to a very early period, its founder being 
Tassilon, who about the year 800 founded 
the Suabian house of Hohenzollern. There is 
not much incident worthy of remark iu the his- 
tory of this race for the next 400 years. We 
theret at once to the year 1200, when we 
find Frederick, Fifth Burgrave of Nuremberg, 
created a Prince of the Empire, for his distin- 
guished services, by the Emperor Charles FV, On 
Frederick's death, he left two sons, each of 
whom, according to the custom of the time,’ suc 
ceeded to a moiety of his domains; but, the elder 
dying without issue, his brother, Frederick VI., 
became sole heir to the whole, and ultimately the 
first Elector of Brandenburg of the Hohenzollern 
family. 

From this period 


continued to improv 


Coun 


ire i 


the fortunes of the dynasty 
Many matrimonial alli- 
ances were formed, both by the male and female 
members of the family, which added consider- 
ably to their territorial and financial acquisitions. 
Among the most important of these was the mar- 
riage of the Elector John Sigismund, upon whose 
death occurred the first appearance of the here- 
ditary ghost of the Brandenburg family, the 
mysterious “White Lady,” whose supernatural 
Visitations we commend to the especial notice of 
the authoress of “The Night Side of Nature,” 
Messrs. Hume and Rymer, and other spirit 
mediums of the present day. 
It was in the year 1619 that the Dame Blanch: 
isited the house of Brandenburg; but very 
accounts exist why she did so, or 
» ghost she reaily was. Some asserted she 
> angry spirit of the fair and frail Anna 
von Sydau, the mistress of Joachim II., whom 
his successor had imprisoned for life in the castle 
of Spandau declared that she was 
Beatrice of Meran, who murdered her two chii- 
dren for wicked love of Alb« 


Nuremberg, an ane 


was t! 


others 


rt the Handsome, of 
stor of the family. Pollnitz 
statesthats ie gh fan old woman whom 
the aforesaid Joachim II. turned out of her house 


in order to build on its site, 


ie wasti ynost 
However, though 
these accounts are inconsistent on the point of 
the ghost’s identity, no one was bold enough to 
question the truth of her appearance ; indeed, 
eventually the White Lady began to be regarded as 
rather an honourable distinction and heirloom 
than otherwise; and at iast there was not a branch 
of the House, however remote, that did not claim 
such a ghost for itself, who, if she did not actually 

self before a death or any other disas- 
trous visitation, manifested her continued re- 
collection by all sorts of horrible noises, shrieks 
and screams, and sometimes by more substantial 
proofs of her presence, especially during the 
reign of the Great Elector, to whom she appeared 
frequently. On one memorable occasion she pre- 
sented herself to his favourite officer Burgstorf, 


1 
Siow il¢ 


} 
| 


he ghost, however, 


who greeted her in anything but polite language, 
ry > 
A 


and attempted to seize her. 
was very nearly making a ghost of him; for sh¢ 
seized him by the throat, flang him violently 
down the steps on which he was standing, and 
inflicted several severe bruises. In the reign of 
Frederick William I. several White Ladies ap- 
peared; and, being somewhat sceptical on such 
subjects, he had one of them seized, when, it 
proving to be no other than an unfortunate 
servant maid, who had done it as a joke, the 
Great Elector was ungallant enough to have her 
well whipped. 

But leaving these shadowy visitants for 
more substantial personages, let us direct 
our attention to the Great Elector himself, 
under whose perseverance and energy his sub- 
jects and their country rose to a degree of prospe- 
rity to which they had been but little accustomed, 
and whose happiness was promoted in a most 
material degree by their Sovereign’s marriage 
with the young Princess of Orange, whom 
he loved with the most devoted attachment. 
Her character seems to have been in every 
respect that of a model wife. While not dis- 
daining to. keep the account books of all her 
household expenses, and to superintend the linen 
press, the closet, and the kitchen (the Elector’s 











suppers being even prepared by her hands), she 
was well versed in all accomplishments, particu- 
larly music and poetry, most liberal in her 
charities, and devout in her religious duties. 

Her first great trial was the death of her eldest 
and then only child. She endeavoured to bear 
this affliction with Christian resignation; but she 
could not conceal from herself the disappoint- 
ment of her husband and his people when, as time 
rolled on, there seemed no further prospect of an 
heir being born. It is impossible to read this 
portion of the Electress’s life without being much 
moved by the conflict between her passionate 
love for her husband, and what she believed to 
be her duty to him and to his people. After 
days and nights of many tears and meditation, 
she went to her husband and besought him that 
they might be divorced, in order that he might 
marry some one more likely than herself to give 
an heir to his name and to his dominions. 
Frederick, equally affected by her devotion and 
resolution, at once rejected such a proposition, 
telling her man had no right to put asunder 
those whom Heaven had joined. His wife, re- 
assured and happy, like another Hannah, made 
a vow to found a home for the homeless should 
heaven bless her with another son. And her 
praver was answered by the birth of that noble 
and vigorous young prince Carl Emil. 

She might now be considered as having reached 
the meridian of her happiness. Notwithstanding 
her health had begun to decline, she accompanied 
her husband to Konigsberg during his war with 
Sweden, and it was there that Frederick, after- 
wards King of Prussia, first saw the light. 

The birth of twins in 1664, and their subse- 
quent death, left her in a very shattered condi- 
tion. Her physician prescribed a journey to 
Holland to try the effect of her native air in 
restoring her to health. For a brief period an 
apparent change for the better took place; but 
she soon grew worse, and her only earthly wish 
was, that she might live to return and see her 
hushand and her children. By easy stages she 
was carried in a litter to that home of wedded 
happiness from which she was destined never to 
depart alive. Miss Atkinson narrates this portion 
of Louisa’s history so touchingly, yet so simply, 
that in justice to her we give the passage as it 
stands: 

The Jast sad scene drew near; yet sad it could 
scarcely be called, for her saint-like faith and peace 
had so calmed the minds of all her attendants, and 
so stilled even the anguish of her husband, that not 
a sob was heard in the stillness of that chamber, 
where Louisa’s saintly soul was quitting its earthly 
tenement. . She lay for a long time as if asleep. At 
last some one suggested that her sleep was the sleep 
of death. Her husband seized her hand convulsively 
at the thought; his grasp was faintly but distinctly 
returned thrice: that was the last sign which she 
gave, at once of life and of that enduring love, which, 
surviving the grave, was perhaps as a guardian 
sririt to guide her beloved throuzh that path of life 
which her departure had left so gloomy, until it 
should finally hail with celestial joy the moment of 
their reunion in the world of spirits. 

Many years elapsed ere Frederick William 
recovered the shock of his beloved wife’s death. 
However, as time rolled on, his heart was weighed 
down by the loneliness of his once cheerful home, 
and anxious to supply to his children, if possible, 
the void left by their departed mother’s love, he 
sought in wedlock the hand of Dorothea, the 
widow of Christian Ludwig, of Brunswick Lune- 
berg. But in her case, unhappily, external 
charms found no corresponding harmony within. 
She was grasping and ambitious; and the Elector’s 
children and people had often cause to regret 
the day when the saintly Louisa’s successor 
was brought to their father’s house. 

We have sketched Miss Atkinson’s intro- 
ductory portion of her very interesting volume, 
in preference to attempting to analyse the bio- 
graphies of the six Queens of Prussia whose 
memoirs receive at her hands such fall and 
minute attention, And the reason is obvious. 
Our space precludes us from attempting to give 
even an outline of the life of each female sovereign 
of Prussia, replete as they severally are with inci- 
dents of the most intense interest, and often of the 
most romantic character. But this we can venture 
safely to affirm, that Miss Atkinson has devoted 
herself con amore to the task she has undertaken. 
She has searched diligently in the archives of 


| history, and has availed herself of all the light af- 


forded by contemporary writers. In the selection 
of these materials she has exhibited judgment and 
taste. Sheis not one of those who, tinged with an 
ineradicable party bias, setsforth with a determina- 








tion to delineate onecharacter in fairer colours, and 
to blacken another with greater virulence than 
the truth will warrant; but she sets herself to the 
duty she has undertaken with that calm, equable, 
and unprejudiced temperament, which every his- 
torian should, but so very few in reality, possess. 

To the student of European history that of 
Prussia presents itself under three aspects. The 
first may be taken as that period which imme- 
diately succeeded the Reformation, which may 
be termed the theological-medieval period, when 
extreme simplicity of manners, and of life in 
general, pervaded all classes from the highest to 
the lowest; when the court and cottage alike 
presented pictures of coarseness, ignorance, and 
superstition; when men, both in manners and 
speech, were equally rude and unpolished, and the 
grossest vices of intemperance formed the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of nearly all. And yet, 
strange to say, in other respects the rules of mo- 
rality were strictly observed in all external 
points, and the utmost deference and respect paid 
to the offices of religion. 

The second period may be called that partly 
French-gallant and partly military-absolute era 
(including the Thirty Years’ War and the northern 
campaigns), when enlightenment and civilisation 
were making rapid progress in all the principal 
European states, and when the French capital 
had already established that supremacy in taste 
and fashion which she has ever since maintained. 
In no city did this ascendancy of French taste 
more manifest itself than in Berlin. Prussia, 
indeed, presented much the same features as Eng- 
land did during the few years after the Norman 
invasion. Men’s native language was laid aside, 
its use despised, and French became the estab- 
lished medium of communication in polite society. 
Indeed, one universal Gallie mania ruled de- 
spotically over the Prussian court; and, as an 
amusing instance of it, we are told that one lady 
actually sent to her agent de modes in Paris to 
procure for her, amongst other articles which she 
needed, a young and handsome French husband. 
[he experiment, unfortunately, was unsuc- 
cessful, and Frederick the Great congratulated 
himself and Prussia generally on its failure, say- 
ing, in his sarcastic way, that if it had succeeded 
it might have reduced the neglected male popula- 
tion of Berlin to another Rape of the Sabines. 

With all this superficial French polish on the 
surface of society, there lay festering underneath 
a seething mass of infidelity and immorality. 
Frederick the Great openly scoffed at all religion, 
and declared that in his dominions every man was 
free to erect his own standard of faith as well as 
of morality. Thislicence, however, was followed 
by a terrible retribution: idleness, luxury, and 
vice ended in poverty and disease. 

On coming to this portion of the History of 
Prussia, the reader might very naturally imagine 
that the point of degradation is reached; but no, 
he will find, on proceeding further in his course, 
that if ‘bad begins yet worse remains behind.” 
In Frederick’s reign matters were bad enough; 
but during that of his successors all right feeling 
had departed, and even ordinary decency was 
laughed to scorn. Some notion of the total cor- 
ruption which had now seized upon all classes in 
the Prussian capital may be found from an ex- 
pression let fall by Lord Malmesbury in one of 
his dispatches, wherein he says: “Berlin 3s a 
town where, if fortis may be translated ‘ honest, 
there is neither vir fortis nec femina cesta.” 

It is ever found that the extreme of scepticism 
or superstition is accompanied by the reaction of 
its opposite ; and thus, amidst all the sensuality 
and infidelity which marked this period of Prus- 
sian history, Superstition, with all her hosts of 
mountebanks and charlatans, exercised no trivial 
influence over people’s minds and actions. Miss 
Atkinson’s pages afford some remarkable revela- 
tions on these points; and whilst persons were 
far too rational and philosophical to believe in 
revealed religion, they were not above accepting 
the announcement of their destiny in the fortunes 
foreshadowed in the shuffling of a pack of cards. 

The third and last period of Prussia 
history has been well designated that of 
Enlightenment; and if the reader would feel 
how good it is to turn from scenes of profligacy 
and folly to the contemplation of all that is noble, 
elevated and pure, let him turn to that portion 
of our authoress’s book devoted to the life of 
Louisa of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, the sixth Queen 
of Prussia, and her excellent and large-hearted 
husband. He will find a picture of peace, loyalty, 
and happiness which he will love to gaze on, 
and from which he will be loth to turn away. 
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Whilst the King and his consort were in their 
private lives, models of conjugal affection, fidelity, 
and happiness, and each imparting to the other’s 


| 


| 


character additional lustre and beauty ; in their | 


public lives they were models of all a king and 
queen should be—ever studying to promote the 
happiness, prosperity, and welfare of their subjects, 
shrinking from no duty, however irksome, but re- 
ceiving it as a solemn responsibility entrusted to 
their hands by Heaven, and to the performance 
of which they were bound to devote all their 
best energies of mind and body. No wonder, 
then, that Frederick William received from his 
people the title of the Much Beloved, or that the 
name of Louisa is still revered in Prussia as the 
symbol of all that is pure, noble, and _bene- 
ficent. 

We regret that the space we have already 
devoted to Miss Atkinson’s volume prevents us 
from illustrating these remarks by any extracts 
or quotations from this latter and very interest- 
ing portion of her volume; but we trust that we 
have said enough to show our high appreciation 
of our authoress’s merits, and to induce our 
readers to bestow upon her volume more than a 
cursory perusal. 


William the Conqueror : a Historical Romance. 


3y Gen. Sir CHarves Napier, G.C.B., &c., &e. | 
K.C.B., | 
| whom we all are now too familiar to feel any re- 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Witi1am Naprer, 

Editor. London: Routledge and Co. 
Tue late Sir Charles Napier was not the man to 
shrink from a task because it did not happen to 
lie in his own peculiar province. 
be surprised if this romance, which we are in- 
formed has been kept in manuscript for more 
than twenty years, should be followed by a 
volume of poems, or a treatise on naval archi- 
tecture, or an essay on political economy, or a 
discourse on obstetric surgery, from the same 
daring pen. Intulerant himself of unprofessional 
criticism —quick enough to perceive, when his own 
field was encroached upon, that the opinions of 
the wisest of the uninitiated are generally worth- 
less compared with those of the man who has 
made the particular subject the study and practice 
of his life—he never hesitated to deliver judg- 
ment. He was of that happy temperament which 
is troubled with none of the doubts or misgivings 
which perplex other men. A sudden notion was 
with him a great fact, which nobody must gainsay 
without expecting his scorn and vituperation. 


No one would | 


A wandering suspicion was enough for a fiery | 


denunciation of some thing or some person; an 
accidental association sufficient for a lifelong 
antipathy. Nor did a fear of inconsistency 
embarrass him a bit more than his two shirts, 
his razor, and his toothbrush, which formed his 
somewhat ostentatiously simple viaticum. What 
for the hour he thought or believed—and thinking 
and believing were quick matters with him—he 
would say. Such a character, provoking as it is 
to the sceptical and reflective mind, is not 
without a certain strength drawn from the very 
narrowness of its view. Its promptness and 
decision captivate most men. Its earnestness 
converts. Hitting at random, right and left, it 
is hard but such a man will hit on many im- 
portant truths. Recommending innumerable 
changes, many must be good. 


| 


Denouncing | 


everybody and everything, it would be odd if | 


anything should afterwards go wrong whose | 


} 


failure might not be found predicted in his | 


writings. Like the false prophecies in Zadkiel’s 
Almanac, nobody cares to rake up the mistakes 
—as, for instance, the dismal warnings on the 
New Poor Law in this volume, which were the 
fashion when the novel was written. Thus in a 
great degree the writings of Sir Charles Napier, 
of Scinde, have come to be oracles which it is 
dangerous for common men even to doubt. 


Few persons who have heard of the Napiers 
wouid have any difficulty in guessing what kind | 


of a romance one of that family might be ex- 
pected to produce. They have a character to 
Sustain, and no opportunity must be lost of 
insisting upon it before the public. Even in a 
romance, with its additional opportunities of pre- 
faces and introductions, a Napier must be fierce, 
dashing, and melodramatic. The warrior of 
Meanee must be confessed, in spite of all great 


qualities, to have been not without a spice of | 


charlatanry, which would have been equally 


Serviceable in writing a drama for the old Coburg | 


theatre, or a romance of Norman chivalry. 
Great warriors and statesmen who open their 
own street doors to apologise for having but one 
sitting-room, in which they are dining at two 
o’clock in the day, are generally not without some 


| 
| 


notion of the picturesque character of Spartan 
simplicity, or an eye, when necessary, to more 
dazzling effect. 
cordingly, as stagy and “thrilling” 
ball himself could have made it. There are 
castles innumerable in England and Normandy, 
with portcullises, and moats, and chambers with 
funnel-like spouts, by which hapless damsels, 
stolen and dishonoured, are cast down into dismal 
vaults or subterranean streams to tell no tales. 
There are jousts, and tourneys, and surprises in 


deep forests by robbers and wicked knights; | 


This historical romance is, ac- | 
as Mr. Fitz- | 


course, he saves Editha’s father’s life, and wins 


the daughter, who marries Harold and lives 
tolerably happily, till the battle of Hastings 
makes her a disconsolate widow. Matilda is 


plagued to death by the rascally Count of Anjou, 
who has the wickedness to steal her from her 


| father’s house, by the aid of his squire Pecquigny, 


councils at which haughty dukes bully haughty | 


vassals ; there are shaven priests and plotting 


bishops; knights in rusty armour and in churlish | 


garments, who drop their vizors and fling off their 


disguises with wonderful opportuneness ; min- | 
strels who are no minstrels at all, but women bent | 


on releasing their lovers from durance; with 
such tender billing and cooing of Normans and 


Sexons on battlements and terraces and behind | 


oaken doors studded with nails, and such ups 
and downs of honest courtship, and such fainting 


as arrant a villain as ever came from the Minerva 
Press; but William Duke of Normandy van- 
quishes him, and carries off his victim, marries 
her, and finally makes her Queen of England. 
This, with the captivity of Harold, the quarrels 
of William with his vassals, the battle of Has- 
tings, and a deal of historic garniture having 
little relation to the other part of the work, 


| make up the total of the posthumous romance of 


Sir Charles Napier. 


4 


The following passage will show the heroic 


| novelist’s manner, and his notion of the character 


and coming to again, as hardly befitted 
the stern conqueror of Scinde even to have 
imagined. Nor are we spared that terrible | 
old hag who knows everybody and every- 


thing, and lives in the unapproachable depths of 
the forest, hissing at everybody and denouncing 


everything in thunder and in lightning, with | i 
| boured to throw out the water, which 


Sir Charles Napier had evidently 
He handles names 


spect for her. 
“read up” for his task. 


of | 


} 


men and places which look cim and hazy in | 
| Thierry, or Turner, or Palsgrave, with a wonderful 


ease. The most ignorant could hardly doubt 


that the historical portion was strictly historical, | 
though, more merciful than his rival in the same | 
field, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, he does not | 
load us with remarks or authorities in foot-notes. | 
His men and his battles, his fair damsels, and | 


bold Saxons and Normans, may be all in the re- 
cords of the time; but for some reason they do 
not quite satisfy the reader’s mind. 


Normandy, perhaps, shouts ‘‘ Dex aie!” a little 


| the shore.” 


William of | 


too often, and swears a shade too much “ by the | 


splendour of God.” Harold, perhaps, cails a little 
too often on Odin and the warriors of the Wal- 


halla, and prates a trifle too strongly of celestial | 


beer-drinking, of Ragnar Lodbrok and the Norse 


men, and the Sealds and the skulls of Asgaard. | 
We do not doubt that gentlemen of that time | 
were accustomed to say, ‘“ Thou comest back like | 
a bad byzant,” and not like “a bad penny” as | 


we now say; or to exclaim, “ Beshrew me, false 


loon,” or, “I cry you mercy, Sir Knight,” at | 


every turn; but, even at a sacrifice of historical 
truth, we would gladly have exchanged these for 
more modern ejaculations. Of whether such a 
change, however, would have much mended the 
matter, we cannot be sure. We are afraid not. 
The fact is, that, in spite of all the careful getting 
up of the characters, the reader cannot help find 
ing them out. The furniture, strictly correct as 
it may be, smacks of Wardour-street; the rusty 
old armour shows the man of these times too 
plainly through its gaping chinks ; the priest’s 
bald head, flesh-coloured as it is, is manifest can- 


of Harold. The Saxon is making an excursion 
at sea “in a large boat, accompanied by a slender 
retinue with dogs and hawks of high price.” 

‘* Give me the helm, dastard!” said Harold, as he 
thrust the coward from his post, and place: himself 


there. “What fear ye, varlets ?” added he; ‘will 
your terror quell the wind? Bestir yourselves; re 
collect that Harold is with you, and fear not.’’ As 


he said this the boat shipped a heavy sea, and all were 
leep in water. 

‘Bale! bale!” shouted the sailors, and all la- 
now half filled 





her. 

‘We are lost men,” cried many voices. ‘ Father 
of mercies, save us!” 

‘ Silence, dogs!” cried Harold, his voice rising 


above the storm. “ Be silent, and work. By the 
cup of Odin [ will cast the first that speaks into the 
sea.” His fine form stood towering in tlie stern, firm 
on his feet, his body waving with the violent tossing of 
the boat, his look ca'm, his eye keen as it steadily 
watched the course of the billows. 

** We will make forthe coast of France; 
comrades, we shall run before the gale and soon make 
A3 he spoke a gust came tearing past 
and blowing the shreds; another sea rolled over them, 
the boat again filled, cries of despair arose, and a 
sturdy sailor, named Biorn, led the rising mutiny. 

“It is folly to do ahything—the brains of the 
giant Ymer are upon us—let us drink while we can.” 

““ Down, varlets, into the bottom of the boat; we 
shall do yet,” cried Harold, sternly. 

** Do?” said the sailor. ** Curses light upon me but 
and curse thine heart, sir E 


cheer up, 


we are done already ; Earle, 
for bringing us here.” 

‘* Here, Wulfle,” said the Earle, 
The vaasal obeyed, though trembling with terror; he 
feared both the storm and his lord. In an instant 
Harold sprung over the thwarts of the boat, seized 
Biorn by the waist, and cast him high in the air with 
a swing that sent him like a dog into the sea; a yell 
g like the feeble 


‘hold the helm.” 


scarce audible in the storm, seemil 


| scream of the seagull, was heard, but the mountain 


| I will save you.” 


vass; the woods and castles undoubtedly paste- | 


board; the rocks and lofty precipices down which 
villains are hurled to be dashed to pieces, and 
dark-haired maidens only to get up again safe 
and sound, beyond all dispute mere harmless 
carpentry, ready to vanish or split in twain and 
go off in opposite directions at the first sounding 
of the prompter’s whistle. 


The story of William the Conqueror, if story it | 


can be said to have, chiefly concerns the adven- 
tures of two ladies— Matilda, daughter of Baldwin 
Count of Flanders, and Editha, daughter of 
“Childe Alfnoth” of Bodiham in England. 
Neither of these ladies’ adventures have any con- 
nection with each other; but the scene chops and 
changes between Flanders and the South 


of waters heaved past and the man was gone for 
ever. Harold was again at the helm. 

‘Obey or die! this is no time to trifle,” cried he ; 
* down all inthe bottom of the boat; be obedient, and 
As he said this a terrible flash of 
lightning illumined the sea, an instant clap of 
thunder followed, death seemed at b for the sea, 
as if resolved to have its prey, swelled in dark relief 
against the sky, and as the thunder rolled growling 
away, a fiercer gust seemed to pursue its retreat. 
Suddenly a crash was heard, and down came the 
masts athwart the gunwale. 

* Cut all away!” cried Harold; “ Fear not, com- 
rades; cut all ; knives, the 


And 5 


away!” Axes, swords, 


| seax, all were in a moment at work; the wreck was 
| cleared, the boat righted. 


‘Oars, oars!” cried Harold; and the sweeps were 
protruded, the strong Saxons bending to the stroke 
with a will, for life seemed flickering on their oars. 
For awhile the bark weathered the battle between the 
gale and the furious billows; but snap, snap, went 
the sweeps, and even Harvld almost despaired. The 
French coast was now close; the breakers were heard; 


| when the son of Godwin bethought him of a means 


of | 


England with that contempt for the dramatic | 


unities which used to characterise the works of 
Mr. Richardson’s playwright. Now and then, at 
the end of a chapter, we are informed that “it is 


time to return to the affairs of Matiida;” though, ! 


as they do not in any way concern the progress | d 
] the waves. 


of the other haif of the story, it is hard to see 


why this might not have been put off for any | 


length of time. 
ders, the whistle sounds again, we are back in 


After a fair excursion in Flan- | 


England, and the narrator arbitrarily declares | 


that “we shall now follow the movements of 
Editha.” Editha is beloved by the “ceorl” 
Harding, who is no other than Harold, the son 
of her father’s bitter enemy, in disguise; but, of | 








by which they might be saved, though to do so 
seemed to all but his daring mind a hopeless 
endeavour. 

“* We have still one chance, and that will preserve 
us,” he said. “ Get together the pieces of oars, the 
broken masts, tear up the thwarts, and lash them 
securely together with sheets, halliards, and spare 
rope in the boat. Courage, Saxons, courage! Odin 
befriends the brave; cheer up, cheer up, we are not 
for Asgaard yet; we are doomed for battle, not for 
I'he rafts were made. 

“ Here, Wulffe, hand me the cablet; fix it to the 
shaft; now, brave ceorles, all hands together and 
hoist it over her stern—there it goes, hurrah!” and 
the now animated sailors joined in their shout of 
rising hope. 

“* Muke it fast! Round she goes with the sea!” 

The vessel lay more tranquil, and again fresh 
cherished hopes arose. She drifted towards the lre 
shore, the storm whistling past them, the liquid 
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mountains rolling high and terribly around; but the 
boat was now beginning to fill with the many heavy 
seas which had broken over it. 

“ Bale!” cried Harold with an encouraging voice— 
“bale, my brave Saxons, bale! The storm has ever 
been the Saxons’ friend, not their enemy; dogs and 
Normans drown, Saxons die in battle; we shall yet 
drink the ‘ Waeshael’ at the festive board, and bale 
out mead and curnis instead of salt-water. Courage, 
children of the sea! our glory is in the storm.” 

Thus they continued drifting for some hours, but 
greatly protected by the expedient to which Harold 
had resorted, which seemed to give their keel an un- 
accountable steadiness amidst the elements, whose 
strife appeared now inclined to abate. 

“The storm lightens,” said Wulffe; ‘it clears in 
the wind’s eye.” 

“T told you not to fear,” said Harold. ‘The blood 
of the sea-kings is in my veins, a keel was the throne 
of my ancestors, and the billows seem to be my sub- 
jects. Let us sing the song of the Storm.” 

The novel is preceded by an introduction and 
preface by the author, signing himself “ Peter 
Grievous,” which are intended to be facetious, 
although the point is not very obvious; and the 
chapters are headed by rhymes, explanatory of 
their contents, by Sir Charles himself, to which 
the same remarks apply. Take a specimen: 

Loudly William and Guion carolled, 

Over the capture of Saxon Harold; 

William political hate did nourish, 

Guion of Ponthieu sought de monish. 

But wit is always too much for pelf, 

When iron chains must be broken by stealth. 

Again, we are elegantly apprised that 

The Alencons offer raw skins to sell, 
For which Duke William tans them well. 

The reader will probably not be surprised to 
hear that the twenty lines of preface by the 
editor, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier, are not 
concluded without a charge of something like 
fraud against a distinguished public man: 

Some resemblance (he says) will be found in 
parts to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s romance of 
“* Harold,” especially the creation of the Vala. But 
Sir C. Napier’s work was composed years before Sir 
Edward’s was published. It was originally called 
‘* Harold” alo, and was sent to Mr. Colburn, the 
designed publisher, who kept it for many months; 
indeed, it was with much trouble Sir Charles could 
getit back. That Sir Edward then read the manu- 
script, and gave an opinion to Colburn on its merit— 
a favourable opinion—seems certain. 

Sir Edward of course did not give a favourable 
opinion, or “ Colburn,” we presume, would gladly 
have published. No: Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Napier evidently means something quite 
different—not that Sir Edward gave to “ Colburn,” 
but that he concealed from “Colburn,” a favourable 
opinion. What a curious and vraisemblable story 
is here insinuated! If the writer’s words mean 
anything, they mean that Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton told Mr. Colburn the work was bad when he 
knew that it was good; and, having thus stopped 
the publication, proceeded to purloin its beauties, 
while the meek and reticent hero of Scinde 
looked on and held his tongue! 





Clare, the Gold-Seeker ; and other Poems. By 
Joun Georce Warts, Author of “ Lyrics of 
Progress.” London: Groombridge and Sons. 

Primula: a Book of Lyrics. London : Hard- 
wicke. 

Blighted Pasque Flowers: a Plea for the Workroom. 
London: Low and Son. 

Lays of the Lost One; and other Poems. By H. 
Jonnston. Dublin: Madden and Oldham. 
Nature would be less grand and suggestive if 
she had not a constant tendency to improve her 
condition out of most apparently adverse cir- 
cumstances. Where trees are most thickly 
planted, as in many of our native woods, 
each one struggles to rise above its fellow 
so as to lift its leafy brow into the sunlight, 
and the result is a supply of lofty stems, so 
necessary for domestic purposes. Man is not 
backward when trees teach him such examples; 
and so we have instances of poets rising to 
mental distinction whose early life has been a 
frequent struggle with poverty and a constant 
acquaintance with bodily toil. Such poets 
should not be spoken of flippantly, inas- 
much as they have borne the cross of human 
trial manfully. That they do not write so ele- 
gantly or powerfully as those who have had a 
liberal education and the advantage of travel, is 
not to be wondered at ; but when they write so 
correctly as not to betray the deficiencies of early 
culture they become objects of interest and com- 
mendation. To send an arrow of criticism 








have done as much ere this; but they have never 
been able to divert the strong sense of the public 
from seeing that the bonds of society are 
strengthened, and not loosened, by the intellectual 
advancement of what are degradingly termed 
“the lower classes.” Is Mr. Watts, author of 
Clare the Gold-Seeker, a more dangerous man be- 
cause now he writes poetry of which no author 
need be ashamed, whereas he once could not write 
half a dozen lines correctly, and used to wear a 
canvass smock, and worked hard as a porter in 
Billingsgate Market ? It is very clear that in 
his brief history mental and physical progress 
have been mutual; and such in the main is the his- 
tory of humanity. Mr. Watts is a noble example to 
the working men of England,a living instance that 
writing is not an antagonism to working, or in 
other words, that an active brain does not infer a 
lazy hand. The Defence of Poetry by Shelley is 
feeble by comparison; its strongest defence 
lived in such a man as Burns, and is living 
still in Gerald Massey, Edward Capern, and 
the subject of our present article, who may be 
seen selling his fish every morning in Billings- 
gate Market. Of John Watts we desire to speak 
not vauntingly, but justly. His poetry is not 
celebrated for splendid imagination or subtle 
thought; but itis pure, fresh, and frequently very 
beautiful. Next to its natural piety is its cheer- 
fulness—if, indeed, the two can ever be separated. 
Every stanza in the book is healthy, inasmuch as 
it dignifies labour, while it applauds the graces 
of mind. One little poem—and a very delightful 
one it is—will best exhibit the character and 
taste of the author: 
THERE’S JOY FOR YOU AND ME. 
The sunlight gilds the mountain top, 
And glows upon the plain, 
The tall corn undulating plays 
Before the breeze again ; 
The hedges are besprent with blooms, 
Most beautiful to see, 
There's life and love in everything, 
And joy for you and me, 
Come from thy chamber, let us seek 
Some quiet sylvan nook, 
Where we may undisturb’d peruse 
Sweet nature’s mystic beok ; 
Where holding silent intercourse 
With bird, and flow'r, and tree, 
Our fancy's barks may glide adown 
The stream of poesie. 
Come forth, and bring our new-born boy, 
Where wanton breezes play, 
And gain rare odours rambling through 
Wide meads of fresh-mown hay; 
Come forth, and bring our new-born boy, 
Where Zephyrus may greet 
The dear one’s dainty dimpling mouth 
With kisses soft and sweet. 
Come forth, and leaning on my arm, 
A gentle stroll we'll take, 
Where foxgloves hang their strings of bells 
Among the forest brake. 
Where linnet, lark, and blackbird flood 
The ear with minstrelsy, 
There's life and love in everything, 
And joy for you and me. 

We feel sorely tempted to give an extract from 
the next book on our list—Primula:; a Book of 
Lyrics—only where each lyric is so excellent, we 
find it hard to make a selection. Then, again, 
the price of the volume is so low, that it is within 
the reach of most readers. So much rich poetry 
in such a small space, and for such a trifling sum, 
we have not seen offered this year. Here fancy 
soars on its most gorgeous wing, and we have 
much which reminds us of the picturesqueness of 
Keats. The author uses an opulence of language 
singularly free from extravagance. Altogether, 
these lyrics are masterly ; but whose gifted hand 
supplied them we have no means of knowing. 

Blighted Pasque Flowers: a Plea for the Work- 
room—is a book containing not a fractional part 
of the poetic wealth of “Primula,” scarcely 
larger, and yet more than double the price. The 
most effectual way to crush a social evil is not to 
write weak poetry and charge for a superior 
article. If a painter were called upon to per- 
sonify motive, particularly what is termed good 
motive, he would probably represent some amiable 
figure with shoulders sufficiently broad to bear a 
world of mistakes and failures. A good motive 
is often the father of a bad performance; and we 
cannot see why, because of such parentage, we 
should be compelled to support or admire the 
rickety child. We do not say that Blighted 
Pasque Flowers are the worst examples of the 
kind we have ever seen, but certainly as verses 
they are not very meritorious. That the “ work- 
rooms” for young girls, especially metropolitan 
ones, are the frequent pathways to degradation 





quivering into the flesh of such men would be a | 
shame andasham. The autocrats of the press | 


and death, it is not too much to say; but present- 
ing the “victims of gold and fashion” to the 


medium, will hardly bring about aremedy. We 
need not enter here into the social bearing of the 
question, our whole business being to tell our 
readers what is poetry and what is not. If all 
the gaunt and ghastly associations which sur- 
round the over-worked needlewoman must be 
brought before our gaze, let them be in sober 
prose, and not in solemn rhythm, unless the 
genius of a Hood can be revived to write another 
“Song of the Shirt.” Is the subject properly 
represented, or rhythm debased, by such as this? 
No, thank you, Mary Kelly, I can’t stay, 
There is no end of work to do to-day. 
I've brought three skirts, and they must all be done, 
To-morrow, if you can, by half-past one— 
We aid not get the order till last night ; 
And really, love, if I remember right, 
We have just thirty dresses there, beside 
The six for Captain Reymont’s lovely bride. 
Or by this—a portion of “ Nannette’s first week 
in the workroom” ? 
NANNETTE. 
On Sunday you work too! 
I know you don't mean if, 
And I sha'n’t believe you 
Until I have seen it. 
GIRLS. 
You won't? you shall see then, 
And seeing’s believing, 
And you won’t say again 
That we are deceiving. 
At height of the season, 
You see we are prest so, 
Because, for some reason, 
That ladies, who rest, kygw, 


They don’t give their orders 
Until the last minute— 

The grave has its borders, 
We soon shall be in it. 

The Bishop of London’s name, {o whom such 
trash as this is dedicated, will hardly be powerful 
enough to save it from contempt. The subject is 
a serious one, and may have been treated 
seriously ; but we cannot allow feeble rhyme to 
ride triumphantly on the shoulders of good inten- 
tions. The joint authors, whose initials only are 
given, are doubtless very amiable; but amiability 
is one thing and poetry another. 

Lays of the Lost One, by H. Johnston, have their 
origin, as the title indicates, in the affections. 
The first four lines take us into the solemn region 
of affliction, through which too many of our 
readers have had to pass. 

There used to be a small foot 
Climbing on our stair; 
There used to be a blithe step 
Running here and there, 
What a world of pain lies in that simple but 
common expression, “used to be.” There stands 
the empty chair, and fancy fills it again with a 
loved form for ever lost to the senses. There lies 
the old path, getting indistinct now from the ab- 
sence of familiar feet. 
Still comes the spring with swallows; 
Merry sings the wren. 
The cuckoo seeks our forest, 
Calling now and then. 
But brambles choke Ais little path ; 
He never came again, 

The poetry of this volume may have been in- 
ferior, and yet from many associations we could 
not but have touched it tenderly. It is better, 
perhaps, that our forbearance is not needed, for 
these Lays have a beauty and a value apart 
from feeling. They are the product of a man to 
whom poetry seems a natural language. 








Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. Edited by 
her relation Curistrana C. Hankin, London: 
Longmans and Co. 

Mrs. SCHIMMELPENNINCK is best known to the 

public by her “ Memoirs of Port Royal.” In her 

own circle, however, she must have been a 

character of no little importance; and these 

volumes will no doubt find many readers amongst 
those who are connected with the Friends or 

Moravians. The first volume is entirely auto- 

biographical, and deals with the first thirteen 

years of Mrs. Schfmmelpenninck’s life. The 
second volume, which we owe to Miss Hankin, 
carries on the record to the time of her death, 
and is based upon letters and personal reminis- 
cences, With all due respect to the Editor, we 
must confess that we greatly prefer the autobio- 
graphy. The materials at Miss Hankin’s dis- 
position are so very fragmentary, and are worked 
up with such indifferent skill and judgment, that 

we find it impossible to realise any very vivid 

picture of the years of maidenhood and woman- 

hood. But in the volume which is written by 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck herself, although her 

subject comprises what is generally the most un- 

interesting portion of life, so graphic is the nar- 





public eye through a very indifferent literary 








rative, such singular power does the author show 
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jn seizing the peculiarities of those with whom 
she comes into contact and the salient points in 
the little world around her, that our attention is 
at once captivated and permanently enlisted. Not 
that the events of her girlhood possess any striking 
jucidents or romantic details; but the society into 
which she was thrown comprehended many mem- 
bers whose namés are the inheritance of history 
and science. It is true, we cannot help suspect- 
ing that the emotions and fancies and speculations 
which Mrs. Schimmelpenninck refers to her 
earliest years must in some measure have been 
the result of later experience. But we must no 
less admit that her recollections of fact are wor- 
thy of all belief. 

Mary Anne Galton was born on the 25th of 
November 1778, in Birmingham. Her earliest 
recullections are of Judge Oliver, Lord Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts, of Governor Hutchin- 
son, of Lord Monboddo, and of Smeaton, builder 
of the Eddystone Lighthouse. ‘The education 
which she received from her parents was ad- 
mirable. She tells us with grateful emotion how 
she derived the first notions of God from her 
mother; how her father “wished her to be a 
philosopher, and instructed her in the first rudi- 
ments of science.” With exquisite naiveté she 
enumerates the favourite books and histories of 
her youth—Berquin’s “ L’Ami des Enufans,” Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “ Little Charles,” Brooks's “ Natural 
History,” and “Sandford and Merton.” Her 
nurse was a Swiss, and from her she heard de- 
lightedly descriptions of the Jura, the Alps, and 
the Lake of Geneva. A Swiss minister, too, was 
a frequent visitor at the house, and would tell 
“Jong stories of his encounter with a bear on the 
Alps, of his visits to Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
with a whole history of theircatastrophe.” When 


| 


about seven years old, the fumily removed to | 


Barr, in Staffordshire. Here a small circle of 


learned men frequently met at the table of Mr. | 
Galton, who was himself a member of the Royal | 


Society—Boulton, “the father of Birmingham, 
and institutor of the Mint there ;” Watt, his 
partner, inventor of the steam-engine ; 


Edg- | 


worth; Day; Withering, “distinguished alike | 


in botany and medicine ;” 
foundly scientific and eminently absent.” 
the latter an amusing story is told. 

On one occasion, when the Lunar Meeting, or 
Lunatics, as our butler called them, were seated at 
dinner, a blazing fire being in the room, we were 
astonished by hearing a sudden hissing noise, and 
seeing a large and beautiful yellow and black snake 
rushing about the room. My dear mother, who saw 
it was not venomous, said to me: “ Mary Anne, go 
and catch the snake:” which, after some trouble, and 
thinking all the while of little Harry Sandford and 
Tommy Merton, I succeeded in accomplishing. We 
were wondering where it could have come from, when 
Dr. Stoke said, that as he was riding along he had 
seen the poor animal frozen on a bank, and put it in 
his pocket to dissect, but the snake had thawed and 
escaped his pocket. 

Dr. Priestley, too, the author of the discoveries 
on air, was there; as well as Dr. Parr, Dr. Darwin, 
Sir W. Herschel, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, 
and Dr. Afzelius. Of all these savants, Dr. 
Priestley appears to have made the greatest im- 
pression on the mind of Miss Galton. He 
seemed, she says, “to be present with God by 
recollection, with man by cheerfulness.” Watt 
was “one of the most complete specimens of the 
melancholic temperament. His head was gene- 
rally bent forward or leaning on his hand in 
meditation; his shoulders stooping, and his chest 
falling in; his limbs lank and unmuscular, and 
his coniplexion sallow. His intellectual develop- 
ment was magnificent; comparison and causality 
immense, with large ideality and constructive- 
ness, individuality, and enormous concentrative- 
ness and caution.” In such society as this, it is no 
wonder that Miss Galton acquired a taste for 
knowledge and for science. Before she was 
twelve years old, this wonderfal little girl could 
read Virgil and Tacitus, had some acquaintance 
with Anglo Saxon, could derive pleasure from 
such works as Mezerai’s Tactics, and amused 
herself by modelling fronts of fortification on the 
model of Vauban or Coehorn, But the principal 
interest which attaches to herself is that due to 
her religious opinions, Whilst her own family 
belonged to the Society of Friends, she encoun- 
tered at her father’s house men of all opinions. 
Dr. Priestley was a Unitarian; the Berringtons 
were Roman Catholics; Dr. Darwin was an Atheist. 
Her conversations with the latter were an early 
cause of mental anxiety; but the result was a 
more steadfast adherence to the principles of 


Of 


and Dr. Stoke, “ pro- | 


| 








faith should not have been permanently under- | 


mined by the society in which she lived. 

In our circle (she says) 1 not uncommonly heard 
our Lord spoken off as the wisest and best of the 
beings that had visited the earth, His morals as the 
most pure and elevated, and as best suited to the 
dignity of men; yet I was told, in reference to His 
miracles, that in those ages nothing was known of 
philosophy, natural history, or chemistry; that the 
writers of Scripture, though they were probably good 
mei, could not be expected to go beyond their age; 
and that it was impossible for us, at this distance of 
time, to discern the limits which separated the true 
froin the false. The morality of the New Testament 
was enforced upon me as most worthy of the highest 
philosophy; that Platoin his Phedon, that Epictetas, 
that Seneca, that Socrates, had never really surpaszed 
Jesus Christ; and that, as his morality was not only 
preached but exhibited in practice, it claimed our 
highest study and reverence; and although St. Paul 
was a bad reasoner, tiie Apocalypse a spurious inven- 
tion, and the first chapters of St. John, St. Matthew 
and St. Luke interpolations for which there was no 
authority, yet, as a whole, the New Testament was 
worthy of very high consideration. As to the Old 
Testament, it claimed a coffstant perusal, in order to 
form the taste and genius, and as containing the 
finest poetry in the world; and that whoever wished 
to store their minds with noble imagery, with lofty 
imagination, or their hearts with sublime and gene- 
rous affections, ought thoroughly to study many of the 
books it contained. 

Admirable must have been the influence of her 
mother’s early teaching, which could counteract 
the effect of such doctrine, preached by such 
eminent men! 

As we have previously stated, the contents of 
the second volume are so fragmentary in charac- 
ter, that it is impossible to do more than givea 
meagre summary. In the year 1806, Miss Gal- 
ton was married to Mr. Lambert Schimmelpen- 
ninck of Bristol. He was related to the Dutch 
family of that name, the head of which was for 
many years Stadtholder of Holland. Soon after, 


city by entering the society of more plebeian and 


| professional writers; and the latter gain by the 


she accompanied her husband to the Continent, | 


and visited Port Royal. The result of her Con- 
tinental tour was the admirable memoirs, which 
are so well known, On her return to England, 
after considerable hesitation, she joined the 
society of Moravians. 
life were spent in literary studies, and in the 
society of her friends. So eager was her enthu- 
siasm that, when seventy years old, she devoted 
herself to the study of Hebrew. Her latest works 


| were an Essay on the Principles of Beauty, and 


Essays on the Temperaments, on Gothic and 
irecian Architecture, and other subjects. 
G 1 Architecture, and other subject 





Essays on History, Biography, Geography, Engi- 
neering, &c. Contributed to the “ Quarterly Re- 
view.” 
don: John Murray. 1858. 

Tue late Lord Ellesmere published many works, 


| original and translated; but any claim which he 
| may possess to be remembered as an author will, 


we opine, rest on the essays now collected. 


The latter years of her | 


| that on “ Aqueducts and Canals,’ 


By the late Earl of Ettesmere. Lon- | 


| the best that has yet been published. 


1ey are indisputably much more interesting | 
They lisputably much mor terestin; 


and amusing than any of the poems, sketches of 


travel, or archxological treatises, which he pub- 
lished in a separate form during his lifetime. 


They may be perused with profit and pleasure by | 


increase of refinement which is forced upon them 
by the presence of their new companions. During 
the last few years emphatic testimony to the 
truth of this theory has been borne by the pages 
of the Quarterly Review, where the contributions 
of ex-Secretaries of the Admiralty and ex- 
midshipmen, cathedral deans and professors of 
the once-despised University College, railway 
secretaries and Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
have figured side by side in agreeable juxtaposi- 
tion. All honour to Mr. Murray that he under- 
stands so well the signs of the times, both political 
and literary! 

To return, however, to Lord Ellesmere. “The 
volume before us,” to use the orthodox language 
of critics, proves the keenness of his sight for 
topics at once noveland interesting. ‘he opening 
papers form a case in point.. Until lately our 
knowledge of mysterious and heretofore inac- 
cessible Japan, now perhaps, like China, about 
to enter the “comity of nations,” was derived 
almost entirely from the old work of Kampfer, and 
the Russian Captain Golovnine’s very incorrect 
account of his Japanese captivity. Few English 
littérateurs understand Dutch, or since Southey’s 
time have paid any attention to the literature of 
Holland. We owe it to the late Lord Ellesmere 
that so far back as 1834 he compiled from the 
original Dutch his interesting notices of the 
Manners and Usages of Japan, as exhibited in the 
works of Meijian and Doeff, the superintendents, 
and Fischer, the secretary, of the Dutch Factory 
at Japanese Dezima—works which, supplemented 
by Siebold, form the basis of Mrs. Busk’s weil- 
known book. His reviews of Raushnick’s Life 
of Bliicher—“ Marshal Forwards,” of Friedrich 
Forster’s Wallenstein (a much-needed corrective 
of the errors in Schiller’s classical ‘* Thirty Years’ 
War ”); his introduction to the British public of 
General Patrick Gordon’s (German) Diary, so 
elucidatory of the reign of Peter the Great—are 
all valuable contributions to history and_bio- 
graphy, and have already borne useful fruit, The 
sketch of Skerryvore Lighthouse belongs to 
another genre, and with the papers on art and 
military matters gives us a high idea of Lord 
Ellesmere’s general culture and “ many-sided” 
sympathies. 

But the “article” for which posterity will be 
most grateful to Lord Ellesmere is undoubtedly 
’ containing, as 
it does, various fragmentary but novel and 
genuine notices of the great Duke of Bridge- 
water, as he has been enthusiastically termed. 
It is pleasant to see Lord Ellesmere, polished, 
cultivated, opulent, high-placed aristocrat as he 
was, not ashamed to speak of “the shop” from 
which he derived a large portion of his colossal 
fortune, Lord Ellesmere’s. biography of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, meagre as it is, is much 
His quaint 
ungainly Grace, in his careless suit of snuff-brown, 
much resembling that well-known one of Dr 
Johnson’s, is, if not the foremost, at least the 


| earliest figure of importance in the history of 


readers who have the profoundest contempt for | 


‘royal and noble authors;” and any comparison 
which might be instituted between them and the 
recently-collected essays, for instance, of Mr. 
Abraham Hayward, Q.C., would be rather fa- 
vourable to the Earl, at the expense of the bar- 
rister - liitérateur. This being premised and 
granted, we would indicate the phenomenon as 
worthy the attention of the class of writers repre- 
sented by the Saturday Reviewers, who are always 
girding at and reviling the “author by profes- 
sion” and his works. Here is, or rather was, a 
nobleman of undoubted ability, of considerable 
accomplishment, and of extensive acquirements, 
yet whose works, when produced and published 
apart from the co-operation and companionship 
of other writers, are a torpor and weariness to 
the flesh, When Lord Ellesmere became a 
Quarterly Reviewer he entered the arena of pro- 
fessional literature; and the consequence was, that 
he became interesting and amusing. We do not 
mean to insinuate for a moment that the trans- 
formation was effected by the payment of certain 
guineas per sheet by Mr. Murray; but simply 
that, by the very nature of the case, the noble- 
man who was “a wit among lords” felt piqued 
by the nature of his company into trying to 
become “a lord among wits.” The improvement 
operated in such cases is, we admit, reciprocal. 


Christianity. The wonder, indeed, was that her | Our aristocratic authors gain in point and viva- 








British industrialism in the eighteenth century. 
The Act for his first canal, virtually the first 
English canal, received the royal assent ten years 
before Arkwright’s first patent was granted, and 
at least two years before James Watt began his 
investigations into the force of steam. ‘Those 
d——d tramroads,” as the plain-spoken Duke 
suspiciously and prophetically called them, have 
not abolished our interest in the first striking 
revolution towards facilitating transit-communi- 
cation. Mr. Craik has missed the subject for a 
good chapter in “The Romance of the Peerage,” 
to which the Duke of Bridgewater’s career em- 
phatically belongs. Surely there was romance 
in the origin of the first English canal. Scarcely is 
his majority attained, when a young and wealthy 
duke fond of the world and its pleasures, flies from 
London and Newmarket, to bury himself in a 
dull Lancashire manor-house. He glides from the 
brilliant world of Horace Walpole’s letters, to 
smoke his pipe in a Lancashire solitude with 
his plain Gilbert and his rude Brindley, and 
projects the canal system of Great Britain. 
Strangest of all, it was love that produced the 
first development of the canal in England. We 
owe to Lord Ellesmere the true version of the 
story, which has so often been misrepresented 
in print since the Duke of Bridgewater's 
death, and in prurient gossip during his life. 
The two beautiful Gunnings — the belles of 
England in the middle of the eighteenth 
century — married, one Lord Coventry, the 
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other the Duke of Hamilton. The Duchess was 
a widow when the Duke of Bridgewater attained 
his majority. He came, he saw, he conquered. 
But scandal had been busy with the name of 
Lady Coventry, and the Duke insisted that all 
intimacy should cease between the two sisters. 
The Duchess of Hamilton refused; the Duke of 
Bridgewater broke off the match; the Duchess 
married Colonel Campbell—a wedding which 
placed on her brows the ducal coronet of Argyll 
—and his Grace of Bridgewater, touched to the 
quick, abandoned society and made canals for the 
rest of his life. The narrative of his struggles, 
and of those of his co-operators, Gilbert and 
srindley, taken inconnection with the cause of 
his retreat to Worsley, forms, as told in Lord 
Kllesmere’s pleasant pages, a most interesting 
romance of reality and industrialism. To those 
who have not already read it we would recom- 
mend the perusal of the story of the last and 
greatest Duke of Bridgewater, as narrated, with 
unique authenticity, in these essays by his col- 
lateral descendant and principal inheritor of his 
enormous fortune. 





Hadji in Syria; or, Three Years in Jerusalem. 
Mrs. Saran Barctay Jounson. Philadel- | 
phia: J. Challen and Sons. London: Triibner. 

ONE great objection to be urged against books of 
travel which are written by Americans is, that 
their authors almost invariably fall into the error 
common to all uneducated persous—of supposing 
that what is new to them must be new to every- | 
body else. Remembering some English books that 
we could name—of which the “ Rambles through 
Continental Countries” may be taken asa fair type 
—we feel that we ought to be very careful how we 
throw stones; but really the ‘ Rambles,” the 
“* Pilgrimages,” the “ Sojournings,” and the 
“Sunny Glimpses” with which our traveling 
Transatlantic cousins (they always will spell 
traveller with one 1) abound, after doing the | 
Continent in the most expeditious manner, 
are becoming absolutely unbearable. It is well 
known that every American cotton-broker, stock- | 
Jobber, or store-keeper who manages to scrape 
together ten thousand “almighty” dollars, does 
Europe as a matter of course; and if they make 
up their minds to do the thing in an especially 
grand manner, in a style calculated to astonish | 
Broadway, and breed envy round the tea-tables of 
Fifth Avenue, they not unfrequently do the Holy 
Land into the bargain. Not that they have taken 
much pains to know anything about the subject 
beforehand, or that they are animated by much 
religious enthusiasm respecting the localities | 
which our Redeemer blessed with his presence. 
Guidebook in one hand and Josephus in the other, 
they do the thing only because it is just the kind 
of thing that ought to be done, and they fall into 
raptures of sentiment and trances of religious 
extasy, Just as the more or less reliable informant 
who accompanies them points out the various 
relics of the Holy City. 

In the preface to her volume, Mrs. Johnson 
admits that the public is already very well 
“supplied with works:on the Holy Land.” 
Supplied! We should think they were. They 
are as plentiful as gooseberries; and nothing 
could excuse the publication of another but a 
production of very remarkable novelty and ori- 
ginality of observation. Mrs. Johnson has, how- 
ever, been assured by her “friends” that “a 
hiatus” exists—of what particular nature she 
does not explain—and so she has been induced to 
sanction the publication of these pages. 

To be frank, however, anything more vapid, 
common-place, and stagey, than the whole | 
spirit and tenor of this book, it would be difficult 
to conceive. There is not a new idea suggested 
from the beginning to the end, not an observation 
that has not been made a hundred times before. 
The emotion is all stereotyped, and the religious 
reflections evidently hunted up for the occasion. 
When Palestine first meets her eager eyes, Mrs. 
Johnson hails it as “The land of patriarchs and 
prophets—the land of apostles, martyrs, and 
confessors—the land of Emmanuel! the Holy 
Land!” We certainly have met before with 
most of these epithets—especially the last. The 
only one that strikes us as particularly new is | 
“the land of confessors!” 

In passing Tyre, Mrs. Johnson makes the ori- 
ginal discovery that the prophecies of Ezekiel 
respecting that city have been literally fulfilled; 
and there are several other Biblical glosses equally 
novel. But it is in Jerusalem that the lady 


By 


pilgrim from America (“Hadji” means “ pilgrim”) 
is especially great. 


“ How fully do we realise the 


| proaching the altar. 


| PHILLIPSON. 
| sible to deal with a book according to any very severe | 


truths of the Holy Book!” And how are we to 
do this? Simply by crediting every local tradi- 
tion as to the exact spot where every event in 
our blessed Redeemer’s life took place. Surely, 
good pilgrim from the Fifth Avenue, the eye of 
faith isa better guide in this matter than your 
voluble Arab guide, or even than Josephus, 

By way of eking ont her own enthusiasm, Mrs. 
Johnson indulges in liberal quotations from a 
number of “ gifted authors,” most of them Ameri- 
can. One of these turns out to be Mr. Challen, 
one of her own publishers, and author of “The 
Cave of Machpelah,” and other poems. This 
gentleman’s “ Address to the Temple-Quarry of 
Solomon” begins as follows: 


Thou ancient quarry, hidden from the sun 
Since the proud days of princely Solomon! 
Within thy awful depths there long had lain 
In embryo,—the Temple's sacred fane ; 

Like the bright forms, the eye of genius sees 
Robed in the marble of Praxiteles. 


Even Mrs. Johnson’s prose is better than this. 





Heatherbrae: a Novel. By Saran Symonps. 
(London: T. C. Newby)—is a novel which will afford 
much pleasant reading to those who are not too ex- 
acting about novelty of character and of incident. 
Helen Deloraine is the daughter of an Anglo-Indian, 
high in the Companvy’s service, and she has been 


Heatherbrae, in Scotland. She has not seen her 
father for vears. and has formed an attachment for 
tonald Maxwell, a sprightly youth with a landed 
estate convenient. Mr. Deloraine returns from India, 
a father of the stern, severe pattern, with ‘“some- 
thing on his mind.” He forbids Helen’s union with 


| Ronald, and insists upon her marriage with Captain 
| Reginald Tracy, a fine young soldier, with a large 





| brought up in the family of her uncle Mr. Ramsey, of | 


fortune, and whose eternal gratitude De'oraine has | 


gained by saving him from the fangs of a tiger. All 
this is. of course, very distasteful to Miss Helen, and 
scarcely less so to the Captain, who, on his part, has 


| got up a little love affair with Katrine Ramsey, the 


pretty cousin of Helen. Mr. Deloraine, however, has 
wille1 it otherwise, and what he says must be. must, 
By-and-by the secret of this is divulged. 
has returned from India a defaulter to the Company, 
and with certain ugly charges of bribery and corrup- 
tion hanging over his head, which will require large 
sums of monev to be allayed. For those he relies 


| buckskins. 
Deloraine | 


upon Tracy's fortune, and to that end seeks to ally | 


him to his own family. The struggle between 
all these cross purposes is naturally very violent, 


and the marriage of Tracy and Helen is only pre- | 


vented by a fainting-fit with which the latter is very 


| opportunely seized when she is in the act of ap- | 
The delay thus obtained is | tala abe 
| away to the banks of the Mississippi. 


happily sufficient to unravel the whole intrigue. 


| Thanks to the tact and perseverance of Ronald Max- 


well, the Indian witnesses of Deloraine’s dishonour 
are bought off and his character is saved. Touched 


by this, he can no longer withold his consent from the | 
union of Maxwell witii his daughter, and Tracy, of 


course, obtains the lady of his choice. Forthe execn- 
tion of the work it may be fairly said that the 
dramatic interest is well sustained throughout, and 
the minor characters which move about the principal 
personages are all delineated with much care. 

Ethel Beranger: a Novel. By CArovine GirrFARD 
(London: T, C. Newby.)—It is impos- 


critical law when the authoress influences the judge 





that, sets a pack of fellows to break into her 
house and ran away with her. But, bless you, 
she is not the sort of damsel to put up with that 
while there are such things as pistols to be got; 
for she makes no more ado of shooting one of the 
fellows through the body than she would of watering 
her geraniums, or practising any other feminine 
accomplishment. Now this is the sort of thing 
of which Ethel Peranger is composed; and, reader, 
we can truthfully assure you that, if you have 
a taste for such pabulum, the tale is very prettily 
told. 

The Privateer: a Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Crcin Percivat Stone. (London: J. F. Hope.) 
—As Mr. Stone has already published more than one 
work of fiction, we have a right to expect more 
decided proofs of experience than are to be found in 
The Privateer. ‘There is undoubtedly some dramatic 
power in the telling of the story; but it is so 
confusedly, we may even say clumsily, developed, 
that much of this is lost. The scene opens in the 
cabin of a privateer. There is a beautiful but diabo- 
lical lady, and a small boy with chesnut curls. Boy 
breaks a vinaigrette, whereupon the lady crushes his 
fingers and pricks him with a dagger. Enter Guz- 
man, the privateer. ‘Ah! some more of your 
infernal cruelty to my boy! Mark me well, woman, 
if anything happens to him, you die!” After this 
little prologue, we go back to the yonth ef Guzman. 
He is the son of Lord Ranelagh, by Zulie, the 
daughter of an Emir of Tripoli, who rescues him 
from the dungeons of the Dey of Algiers. So far the 
careers of Lord Ranelagh and Lord Bateman are 
identical; but Zulie, instead of going home to her 
mother, died, and Jessica, the Jewess, reigned in 
her stead. ‘The English peerage contracted strange 
marriages in those days. Jessica, too, has a son, 
named Ezra, and the ambition of her life is to destroy 
the evidence of Guzman’s legitimacy. For this pur- 
pose she sets fire to her busband’s library, and adroitly 
manages to have the box consumed which contains 
the certificate of marriage without damaging the rest 
of the house. The boys grow up, and Guzman falls 
in love with the beautiful Adelé Singleton, the 
daughter of a fox-hunting squire, who has carried his 
love of sport so far as to make his heiress hunt in the 
The intriguing Lady Jessica is, however, 
one more at work, and contrives it so that the fair 
but not too modest Diana jilts Guzman in favour of 
Ezra. The result of this proceeding is the most 
natural in the world—Guzman meets Ezra in the 
field, high words arise between them, and the elder 
shoots the younger dead at his feet. This done, be 
runs away with the Gipsy Queen, who happens to be 
residing hard by in a sort of Grotto del Cane, the secret 
of which she understands so well that no one who is 
not piloted by her can enterit alone. After receiving 
from this lady, who rejoices in the name of Mag, a 
lecture on the nature of carbonic acid gas, they run 
Here Mag 
gets into trouble, and is carried off as a slave 
to New Orleans, where she becomes the pro- 
perty of one Hawthorne. At the same time, it 
should be mentioned that a protégée of Mag, a girl 
named Zoab (who, being a clairvoyante, enables her 
to pry into the secrets of the unknown), accompanies 
her in her misfortune. Arrived at Hawthorne’s plan- 
tation, Mag developes an extraordinary knowledge 
of mesmerism and the laws of electricity, by means 
of which she not only subdues her master and all 


| his overseers, but eventually becomes possessed of 


hy placing a charming portrait of herself as the | 


frontispiece to her work. 
an authoress is a powerful-looking Juno rather than 
otherwise; massive brow, with hair taken off the 
brow to bring out the intellect; a defiant look 
as if protesting against her sex’s wrongs; strong- 
mindedness, in fact. impressed upon every feature of 
her countenance. With such a one it is not dfficult to 
know how to deal; but when a fair haired, gentle 


Our conventional idea of | 


| 


daughter of Eve, ‘* with modest mien and downcast | 


eye,” offers you her book—what can you 
Man is but mortal, and Miss Phillipson (judging 
by her portrait) is very pretty. But there must bea 
reason for that depression in ‘the ’haviour of the fair 
face” after all. Oh! but Miss Phillipson must be an 
oppressed nationality. She has her notions about 
men, mark you—the selfish, the tyrants; for the only 
creatures of the species whom she will recognise are 
tall, dark, fascinating fellows, with winning ways, 
huge beards and whiskers to match, who go about 
seeking what tender, fair-haired, meek-eyed damsel 
they may devour, and who are only occasionally 
brought to see the error of their ways by a late death- 
bed repentance. Here, for example, is that desperate 
young ruffian Sir Arthur Berenger, who may be re- 
garded as the hero of the tale. What a life he leads 
his pretty young step-mother, the Lady Ethel, his 
father’s widow. Why, he bullies her, and kills her 
dog, and positively smokes in the drawing-room. And 
what a life he leads his cousin Florence, an inde- 
pendent young heiress with 20,0001. a year! The 
good Sir Stephen, his father, has cut him off with a 
mere 30007. a year, (how they do fling about the 
cash, these lady novelists!) and he must needs try 
to force this young lady to marry him, and, failing 








do? | 


all his property. Meantime, Guzman has escaped 
with the boy which had been born to Mag, be- 
comes master of a privateer, and runs away with 
“a certain lady, sister of a distinguished nobleman 
in the Brazilian court, and wife to another.” This 
brings us back to the opening chapter; the sequel of 
which is that after a brush with a steam-frigate 
Guzman’s vessel blows up. The boy Ernest alone 
survives. As a novel without beginning, without 
end, without meaning, and without moral, The 
Privateer is certainly a cariosily in its way. 

Behind the Scenes: being the Confessions of a Strol- 
ling Player. By Peter Paterson. (Edinburgh: 
D. Mathers.)—Just as it is a favourite boast with 
men who have become what is called ‘ the architects 
of their own fortunes,” that they walked up to Lon- 
don without a friend in the world or a shoe to their 
foot, and with precisely thirteenpence-halfpenny in 
their pockets; so is it generally a very striking inci- 
dent in the memoirs of a great actor, that, at one 
period of his career, he was a strolling player, and 
dined off water-cresses out of a ditch. Mr. Peter 
Paterson has not yet attained to the dignity of being 
a great actor, so far as we are aware, but has had 
much experience of the stroliing player's life, and does 
not hesitate to piint it in all its most unattractive 
colours in the liitle volume before us. The lofty 
aspirations of his youth ; the first dismal failure when 
he attempts the part of Hamlet in a country theetre ; 
the early struggles in the lower walks of the drama; 
the changes and chances of a stroller’s life—all these 
are described with a vividness which impresses us 
with a belief that these are no imaginary adventures. 
Interspersed through the book are some good anec- 
dotes of John Henry Alexander, the celebrated Glasgow 
manager, William Henry Murray, of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, and other characters well known 
in the history of the British Theatre. 
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Leaves from Lakeland. By James Payn, (London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) —The eight papers which 
goto the making of this volume have already appeared 
in the pages of Household Words, Chambers’s Journal, 
Titan, and the Dublin University; but, brought together 
as they now are, they have a unity of which, 
when scattered among four periodicals, they 
stood in need. Mr. Payn is quite at home among 
the crags and fells of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
—a true dalesman at heart. His sketches portray, 
in a fresh and vigorous manner, the mode of life 
among that simple and hardy race, and it is impos- 
sible to read them without yearning after the 
memories of those long walking tours which, stick in 
hand and knapsack on back, we have most of us 
taken among the pleasant scenes of Lakeland. ‘ The 
Story of Grasmere,” 
Ferry,” and “*A Tremendous Ascent,” are the best of 
these papers. The last of these is a very rich quiz at 
the expense of the Swiss mountain-climbers; tending 
to show that a hill is a hill, from whatever part of 
the world it uprears its crest, and that # walk up an 
angle of forty-five degrees, with the accompaniments 
of Cumberland mists, stone fences, and bog~, is every 
whit as unpleasant as a climb up a Swiss declivity. 
with its usual seasoning of glaciers, crevasses, and 
avalanches. 


“Crag Fast,” “ The Feats at the | 


illustrations, which are not only very perfectly litho- 
graphed, but are drawn with great artistic skill. 
After an introductory letter upon the two subjects of 
the eesay, the second letter describes the structure of 
the earthworm. This creature is well named so, for 
it feeds upon earth. ‘The soil is impregnated with 
decaying organic substances of various kinds, and in 
order to secure these for its sustenance the worm 
gorges itself with earth; the nutritive constituents 
are extracted in its stomach by the digestive powers, 


and the indigestible portions ejected in little worm- | 


shaped masses, well known to gardeners and others 
as worm castings.” In the next letter. the important 
service which the earthworm renders to the agricul- 


turist, by bringing up fresh soil to the surface, is no- | 


ticed, and pointed out as a proof that “ no creature 
has been formed without its special ends.” The re- 
mainder of the letters are devoted to the complicated 
and beautifal structure of the common house fly. 

Le Lecture Francais. Par Dr. Witttam Luypy, 
M.A. (Londres: Whittaker.)—This is a French 


| reading-book for the class, containing well-selectel 


| to the present day. 


passages from the best French authors, from Corneille 
So far as it goes, it is very good ; 


| but why Montesquieu, La Fontaine, Chénier, Chateau- 


| briand, and Hugo, are omitted 


Invasion Invited by the Defenceless State of England | 


By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A. and ALEx. W. WILLIAM- 
sox, F.R.S. (London: Bell and Daldy).— This 


pamphlet is, we believe, put forward by a society of | 


gentlemen who have taken up the national defence 
question, with a view of urging upon Government the 
necessity of adequately providing for the safety of the 
country. The facts upon which it is founded are, it 
is said. drawn from and sanctioned by the best naval 
authorities. Want of troops and of sailors, the ener- 


| 
| 
| 


getic and apparently purposeless preparations in | 
France, the impossibility of relying upon the faith of | the preparation and properties of boron, silicon, and 


“our faithful ally,” and the general tendency of the 
“Tdées Na oléoniennes,” are all powerfully urged ; 
and the whole winds up with the striking and im- 
pressive words of the late Duke of Wellington: —‘ I 
am bordering on seventy-seven years passed in 
honour. I hope the Almighty may protect me from 


being a witness of the tragedy I cannot persuade my 


contemporaries to take measures to avert. 

The Earthworm and the Common House Fly. In 
Fight Letters. By Joun Samuetson, assisted by 
J.B. Hicks, MD. (London: John Van Voorst).— 
This essay upon “humble creatures” is devoted to 
an investigation into the structure and habits of the 
earthworm and the common fly. The results are 
stated in eight letters, expressed with admirable clear- 


| complete the series. 


ness and brevity, and illustrated with microscopic | 


FOREIGN 


La Kabbale ; ou, Philosophie Religieuse des Tébreux. 
Par ADOLPHE FRANCK. Paris. 


Tuat naked and absolute Monotheism of which | Soul. 


the Old Testament is at once the amplest revela- 


from a colleciion 
which admits Duclos, Raynal, Thomas, and Lingu:t, 
we do not understand. 

Handbook of Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical and 
Technical. By F. A. Apert and C. L. Bioxam. 
Second edition. (London: John Churchill.)—It is 
merely necessary to indicate the issue of a new edition 
of this excellent handbook by Mr. Abel and Professor 
Bloxam. The additions which have been made to 
chemical science during the last four years have 


enabled the authors to improve considerably upon the 


former edition, especially as regard the important 
results of the researches of Deville and Wohler upon 


aluminium. Considerable alterations have also been 
made in the arrangement of the matter, and the part 
devoted to analvsis, quantitative and qualitative, has 
been considerably expanded. 


Mr. Bohn has issued Vol. V. of Humboldt’s Cosmos, | 


translated by E. C. Otté and W. S. Dallas; and 
Vol. TI. of Pepys's Diary—the fourth volume will 
He haa also added to his “II- 
lustrated Library ” Leigh Hunt’s charming Book for 


a Corner, in one volume, illustrated with eighty wood | 
| engravings, from designs by F. W. 


Franklin. We have also recived No. V. of Tales 
Jrom Blackwood, containing Professor Aytoun’s hu- 
morous’ story, ‘How I became a Yeoman,” which 
appeared in September 1846, and Mrs. Southev’s 
“ Devereux Hall,” which appeared in October 1832. 





sence of the Almighty; but the soul is not 
brought into ecstatic commune with the Infinite 
A universe more miraculous and adorable 
than that gleaming on the eye of the flesh had 


tion and the grandest record, though favourable | yet to be revealed. 


to pertinacious individuality, to indomitable hero- | 


The simplicity and elevation of the ancient 


Hulme and J. | 
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LITERATURE. 


| blishment and the nature of Mosaism from the 
| beginning implied. Moses himself was a prophet; 
his brother Aaron was a priest. And here how 
insignificant was the priest Aaron compared to 
the prophet Moses! ‘The contrast was to extend 
throughout all generations. Evermore was the 


ism, to prophetic force, to a faith that will never | creed departed after and in consequence of the | prophet Moses, as represented by other prophets, 


waver in darkest woe, to a wrath that will 
never tolerate the most trivial or transient trans- 
gression, was yet through the very height and 


captivity. This famous event, while modifying 
Mosaism, confirmed the Jews in their attachment 
thereto. The years of the captivity were few ; 


valour of its moral majesty alien from, almost | the time was just long enough to mould and 
positively hostile to, what we now deem the | leaven, but not to destroy. The religious influ- 


deeper religious life. Moses was the proclaimer, 
the priests were the interpreters, the prophets 
were the champions, of alaw. The fear of the 
Lord was far different from love to God. That 
the Hebrews might remain free from the super- 
stitions of the heathen and persist in their sub- 
lime singularity, it was indispensable that the 
moral should predominate over the religious in 
the fullest, most fertile sense of the latter. 
Mosaism, born in the East, had nothing of the 
Oriental character. It had the distinctness, we 


might almost say the rationalistic clearness, of | prophets. 


our Western world. The ways of Jehovah might 
be past finding out, and darkness might be round 
his throne; but evermore the veil of clouds was 
rent, and manifest was then his hand with the 
sword of vengeance which it grasped to punish 
the workers of iniquity. The more from the 
stupendous pictures of Jehovah in the Bible we 
are pierced by the awful, the less we are enve- 


ence with which the Jews came chiefly into con- 
tact was a spiritualism stricter, if more fanciful, 
than their own. 


however, in being more metaphysical, more 


mystical, more profoundly and elaborately sym- | 


bolical. A characteristic of Mosaism before the 
| captivity was the predominance of prophetical 
manifestation—thus of a grand exoteric, demotic 
power, neither bowing to priestly claims nor be- 
| lieving in priestly secrets. The high priest had 


not an empire equal to that of the least of the | 


If from behind the flash of the 
| Urim and Thummim the high priest could 
deliver oracles, and if he alone had the 
privilege of entering the Holy of Holies, with 
| what more invincible effulgence was the least of 


| the prophets armed, what nobler oracles did he 


| utter, and in what 


Joped by the mysterious. We tremble at the thun- | 
ders of Sinai, but no abyss black and unfathomable | 


yawns at the foot of the mountain. Above there 
are strengths that we dare not gaze at; but be- 
neath there are no invisible and unspeakable 
glories. By whatsoever in the outward the 
proud audacious spirit can be bowed and broken 
we are assailed, and the mightiest is compelled to 
confess that he is only dust and ashes in the pre- 





a still holier than the Holy of 
Holies did he perennially dwell! The priest in 
the Mosaic system was not the guardian of oc- 
cult truths too dark for the vulgar understand- 
ing, too divine for the vulgar glance; he was but 


the performer of rites, in which, if emblem or | 


type were hidden, the key to the type or the 
emblem was no sacerdotal monopoly. This ab- 
sence of the esoteric was not in itself a good: it 
was a good only so long and so far as the seer, 
the inspired speaker, was there as complement 
and compensation. But his presence the @sta- 





It differed from their own, | 


to be more gifted, more exalted, to be nearer to 
God, more potent over the people, than the priest 
Aaron, as represented by other p@iests. But, 
though Hebrew prophetism was the real Hebrew 
priesthood, Moses was so little inclined to sur- 
round it with a barrier of exclusiveness, as 
to utter the fervent wish that every one 
were a prophet breathing boldly what Jehovah 
had kindled in the breast. The modern 
notion of the prophet is exceedingly false, and 
| corresponds not to the Mosaic, to the Hebrew 

idea thereof. Into that idea prediction scarcely 
| entered, and especially such predictions as our 
| silly, shallow Millenarians craze themselves with. 
Taking the Old Testament as exponent and 

illustrator of the Old Testament, we discover the 
| prophet to be patriot and hero, tribune and poet, 
| in as notable a degree as he was the miraculous 

messenger of Heaven. It was not then apart 
| from, but in the very midst of, human conditions 
| and relations, that the prophet had to prepare 
| himself for his work. The wise, the brave, the 

devoted citizen, the man flaming with passionate 
| truthfulness, and clothed with opulent, enthu- 
| siastic phantasy, was already a prophet, though 
prodigies might not yet, or might never, conse- 
crate and signalise his vocation. We see thus 
why Moses yearned that every one should be a 
| prophet—a prophet even like him. As the priests 
| were not to bea caste, so the prophets were not 
| to be aclass. The guardianship of the institu- 


| tions and the life of the law were to be in the 
| plenitude of the prophetical faculty among the 
whole Hebrew race. 


And in effect it was not 
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because they had prophets, but because they 


| 





| that low material domain in which it had once 


were prophets, that the countrymen of Moses | been satisfied to dwell, a species of Hebrew 


achieved such wondrous results. 
as an army of prophets to spiritual conquests, 
which have not yet ceased. 
hope of salvation at this hour than in prophetiam, 
whether or not we divest it of its Hebrew garb, 
sever it from its Hebrew associations? For 
is not its cardinal principle that of moral trans- 
figurement through an irresistible earnestness, 
which rushes direct from the conscience to the 


conscience, which views Jehovah chiefly as a | 


They marched | Epicureanism also arose. 


In what else is our | 


| 


God of righteousness and retribution, and to | 


which everything not absolutely free from moral 
taint is an idol to be dashed to pieces ? 
Perhaps it was indispensable to the simplicity, 


loftiness, and beautiful valour of Hebrew pro- | 
phetism, that it should have Palestine for scene | 


as well as for inspiration. 
in it was so pervading and so prevailing, that it 
lust in power, though it might gain in pathos, 
when far away from the murmur of the Jordan. 


The patriotic element | 


This reaction of real- 
ism against idealism, however, did not pass into 
the metaphysical sphere. Certain learned and 
ingenious writers who have discovered the origin 
of Neo-Platonism in the Hebrew brain hun- 
dreds of years before Christ, from sundry Scrip- 
ture expressions that seemed to imply the 
personification of wisdom, have been too learned 
and ingenious. Such expressions evince imagi- 
native boldness; yet for this very reason they are 
as remote as possible from the metaphysical. Our 
safest guide here is the character of the Hebrew 
people, who heartily loathed the abstract, who 
revered Jehovah because he was the Lord of 
Hosts, clear to the eye as a weapon of war, quick 
to slay as the lightning, and who could conceive 
as power only what manifested itself as action. 


| Never, abandoned to their instinctive unfolding, 


When first the ten tribes, and then the Jews, | 


were scattered over the East, and it seemed as if 
the descendants of Jacob were never to havea 
country again, the prophet was more the voice 
of the people’s overwhelming sorrows than the 
athlete of their indomitable faith. 


cut off from foreign contact, could they have 
gone beyond the heroic and the prophetical. Even 
when carried away captive they could not help 
giving more than they received. If when mourn- 
ing by the banks of the Chaboras they could not 


| avoid commune with Oriental ideas, they yet 


Beside the | 


colossal figure of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel | 
look disrobed of the majesty and force which | 


we ascribe to the prophet; and while Isaiah 
terribly fulminates, the wail of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel is louder than their wrath. 
prophetism attained in Isaiah its _perfec- 
tion. From no such celestial eminence be- 
fore or after was human speech to roll 
down to curse and to console. Isaiah is stern, 
but exultant. 
unbounded, that he is alike prompt and prodigal 
in comfort to Jehovah's chosen ones, and in de- 
nunciation of Jehovah’s enemies. Jeremiah is 
as admirable for tenderness as Isaiah for sub- 
limity: it is the tenderness, however, of a heart 
not naturally trustful or hopeful, and whose 


Hebrew | 


| merely as 


| ing—a whirlwind from the wilderness. 


stamped their own prophetical stamp upon them. 





Through the Hebrews, those Oriental ideas | 
subdued Greece, subdued Rome, and are 
still vanquishing the whole West. But 


Oriental ideas Greece and Rome 
and the West would have rejected them, as they 
would have rejected Hebrew prophetism, sweep- 
Hebrew 
prophetism had to clothe itself in Oriental ideas, 


| and then could every nation draw near in glad- 


His confidence in Jehovah is so | 


desponding moods were darkeued by that exile | 


into Egypt which, according to tradition, had a 
termination so tragical. Ezekiel has neither 
Isaiah’s sublimity nor Jeremiah’s tenderness ; he 
marks not alone a moral but also a mental trans- 
formation of Hebrew prophetism. 


ness and gratitude unto it. In the glowing, 
crowding pictures of Ezekiel, we behold Hebrew 
prophetism putting on the Oriental garments; 
but the Oriental garments mar not the stalwart 
symmetry of limb and hinder not the freedom of 


movement, and Hebrew prophetism is strong and | 


free as before. Hath it forgotten the Sinai 
thunders? Hath it laid them aside? Are they 
never to be hurled more? Dream not so foolish 
a dream. Hebrew prophetism is Sinai on the 
march. By the banks of the Chaboras Sinai 


| might cover itself with verdure; but under the 


The puissant | 
Hebrew imagination, the gushing Hebrew love, | 


the fierce Hebrew hate, the joyous Hebrew con- | 
fidence clinging to Jehovah’s throne with ada- | 
mantine grasp, have given place to the subtle, the | 


fantastic, and the speculative. Child of the desert, 
with the magnificent hardihood of the desert, the 
Hebrew prophet now ceased to be. 
still no fear that the demotic should yield to the 
hieratic, there was danger that it should 
bewildered and effaced by the hieroglyphic. One 
half might eloquently speak to the fervid Hebrew 
nature; the other half only spoke to the mind 
baptized into the Magian mysteries. Whatever 
importance the Book of Ezekiel may otherwise 
possess, its value is immense for indicating the 
transition from the primitive purity of Hebrew 
prophetism to something morally inferior, but 
intellectually vaster and religiously profounder 
and more f@ttile. The age and the authority of 
the writings in the Old Testament recognised as 
canonical, and the extent to which they have been 
interpolated, it is not always easy to determine. 
Otherwise, if the Book of Job could claim a much 
higher antiquity than the Book of Ezekiel, we 
should be compelled to admit that Oriental ideas 
had transtused the Hebrew creed considerably an- 
terior to the Babylonian exile. But, as those 
ideas assume a more developed form in Job than 
in Ezekiel, the conclusion is that the Book of 
Job is the more modern production. There was 
only one doctrine which could be said of itself to 
have growth among the Hebrews apart from 
Oriental influences; it was that of immortality. 
It insensibly took a more spiritual shape, from 
the vague and sombre belief in Scheol the realm 
of shades, to the distincter and the delighted 
hope of an existence holier if not happier than 
that of earth. If along with this tendency to 
idealism in one of the most ideal of human con- 
victions, there was on the other hand a falling 
away into what we must call, for want ofa better 
name, an Epicurean philosophy, it was a result 
which has a thousand parallels in the religious 
history of mankind. The Sadducee is always an 
exceptional personage. He is the sign not of 
universal scepticism, but of the longing of 
men for the divine life. It is not strange, 
then, that precisely at the moment when the 
Hebrew doctrine of immortality was leaving 


| apparently the chief concern. 
If there was | 


be | 


verdure still lay hard and invincible the granite 
pith, and the thunders were still omnipotent 
thunders, as when they first crashed from the 
mountain, 

When in the vesture of Oriental ideas Hebrew 
prophetism, after many sorrows, returned to its 
Hebrew home, the building of the temple was 
And so perhaps 
it would in reality have been, if the death of 
Cyrus had not so seriously thwarted the scheme. 
Before, therefore, the sacred edifice on Mount 


| Moriah was finished the people were disen- 





chanted, almost apathetic. That disenchantment, 
that apathy, continued throughout the whole of 
the Persian domination. During much of this 
period Judea is nearly a blank, offering scarcely 
a trace of existence. We have the explanation in 
the affinities between Mosaism and Magism. A 
yoke was the more quietly borne that brought 
with it no idolatrous pollution. The uninter- 
rupted intercourse between Persia and Palestine 
for two centuries confirmed, extended, fertilised 
the influences which had been potent in the years 
of the captivity. But the tranquil commingling 
of the Hebrew and of the Persian minds pro- 
voked, as it could not fail to do, the political 
fanatic and the theological zealot. Bigotry 
was intensified through the prevalence ofa latitu- 
dinarianism, which, though fostering what had so 
long been a stranger to the Children of Israel—a 
philosophy—warred with Hebrew earnestness. 
Strive, however, as Hebrew earnestness might, it 
could never again imprison the Hebrew spirit 
within the ancient limits. If it clamoured for 
the literal interpretation, the literal application, 
of the law moral or ceremonial, so much the more 
was Hebrew thought disposed to pierce into 
something deeper than the law; and _ this 
generated the mysticism to which we owe the 
Kabbala. In modern days the Kabbalistic 
is associated, and not unjustly, with the idea 
of charlatanism. The literal, too strictly 
adhered to, begets the mystical, and the 
mystical invariably degenerates into quackery. 
This is especially the fate of the mystical when it 
invents and environs itself with an artificial ma- 
chinery of signs and symbols. Not except through 
signs and symbols can the mystical speak ; but 
they must be signs and symbols naturally springing 
up. Equally from a premature fashioning, and 
from a premature destruction of signs and sym- 





| aM 











bols, has the world suffered. If the iconoclast 
often knocks down and tramples on what he does 
not understand, the mystic often weaves a coat 
of many colours for some vague and visionary 
sentiment which has no abiding place in the 
breast. Among such nations as the ancient 
Egyptians, from the prolific wealth of whose soul 
mysticism is a spontaneous fruit, no premature 
fashioning or premature destruction of signs and 
symbols is to be feared. But to the Jew mys- 
ticism came not from nature; it came to him at 
second-hand from those who were not more mystics 
by nature than himself, whose whole being, how- 
ever, had been moulded by the mystical fervors 
which had fallen on them from the East. Briefly 
defined, the Kabbala is the doctrine, the instru- 
ment, and the form of Jewish mysticism. The 
Kabbalistic and the Talmudical are not all related. 
In truth, they are opposed. ‘I'he Talmud is a barrier 
of traditions around the literal; the Kabbala is a 
deliverance from the bondage of the literal. The 
Mosaic legislation was exceedingly minute in its 
prescriptions. But this did not satisfy the Tal- 
mudists, who determined that for every suppos- 
able mood of a man’s mind, for every supposable 
exigency of his lot, there should be some ceremony 
to be performed, some prayer to be uttered, some 
rule to be followed. If, however, from dawn to 
dawn a man’s whole being is bound and regulated 
by ten thousand microscopic enactments, infinite 
is the consequent casuistry. He is puzzed to 
know whether this or this is the precise case con- 
templated, whether this or this is exactly what 
ought to be done. Hence the writers of the 
Talmud, and the commentators on it, were all 
casuists—at once wonderfully acute and inge- 
nious, and incomparably puerile and ridiculous, 
he Schoolmen were often silly enough ; but how 
far have the Talmudists surpassed them in elabo- 
rate absurdity! No doubt in the midst of heaps 
of rubbish both the Schoolmen and the Tal- 
mudists give us much that is valuable and 
interesting; we cannot, however, waste our days 
in looking for it. If the rag-gatherer find a 
jewel and offer it to us ata fair price, we may 
buy it; but it would not be worth our while 
turning rag-gatherers on the chance of discovering 
a jewel. In the Kabbala the jewels more abound; 
though here also we are grateful if any one takes 
the trouble of hunting them out for us. 

From that trouble M. Franck has not shrunk. 
His work, to which, and to the study of the 
Kabbala generally, we have intended our article 
as an introduction, is the fullest account of the 
Kabbalistic doctrine which we have read. M. 
Franck is of the Hebrew race; but others in 
France of that race are much better acquainted 
with the Hebrew history than he. The defect of 
the book is that it bears too obvious traces of 
French eclecticism, which prevents those whom 
it influences from seeing what of original, peculiar, 
and deep there is in every religion and in every 
philosophy. 

The word Kabbala comes from the verb Kibdel, 
which means to receive by tradition: the adepts 
having decorated with the name of tradition a 
doctrine which they carry back to Abraham, and 
beyond Abraham to Adam, who they say was 
initiated into the Kabbalistic mysteries by the 
angel Kaziel. The statement of the doctrine is 
to be found in two famous books—Jetzirah, or 
book of creation, and Zohar, or book of splendour. 
M. Munk, who has written on the Kabbala with 
much more intelligence and insight than M. 
Franck, divides the Kabbala into three parts. 
The Symbolical Kabbala furnishes the means of 
finding in the Scriptures an esoteric or symbolical 
sense, different from the literal sense. This is 
accomplished by various permutations or com- 
binations of the letters. The positive or Dogmati- 
cal Kabbala comprehends that mass of beliefs 
and dogmas which was engrafted on Judaism 
during and after the Babylonian exile, which 
was in substance adopted by the Pharisees 
and naturalised before the formation of 
the Speculative Kabbala, In the Speculative 
or Metaphysical Kabbala is contained a system of 
philosophy which tends to harmonise Monotheism 
and the doctrine of creation with the fundamental 
principle of ancient philosophy, that from nothing 
nothing can come. The Symbolical Kabbala 
inevitably conducts to the silliest puerili- 
ties and the most deplorable aberrations. The 
Dogmatical Kabbala is a sort of rival to the 
Talmud, though at the same time blending with 
it. The Talmud would contain what the subtlety 
of the Hebrew mind, left to itself, would have 
added to Mosaism; the Dogmatical Kabbala what 
the Hebrew mind, leavened by foreign contact, 
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dded. The Speculative Kabbala is an exposition 

and defence of Pantheism, giving prominence to 
the great Pantheistic principle of emanation. 
The Kabbalist, then, may be a mere charlatan, a 
mere dealer in hocus-pocus ofa very curious and ela- 
borate kind, or a Hebrew believer who has clothed 
the nakedness of Mosaism with fantastical orna- 
ments from the East, or a philosopher not differing 
greatly from the disciple of Spinoza or Schelling. 
In times not very remote from our own Kabba- | 
listic sects have been formed; one took the 
name of New Saints, another that of Zoharites. 
But though a mystical doctrine may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, a mystical 
sect cannot long survive. The two sects nearest 
extinction in England are the Unitarians and the 
Quakers: the first unavoidably perishing from 
its frigid rationalism, the second from the im- 
possibility of keeping warm and opulent the 
mystical life under a burden of strict rules. 
Though, however, sect after sect, Christian and | 
Jewish, may die, the Kabbala is yet destined to 
play an important part, both in the revolutions of 
the Hebrew mind and in the developments of 
philosophy. It willtake shapes more childish and | 
contemptible than it has yet taken, and also | 
travel into regions more fruitful. ATTICUS. 








REVIEW OF THE PARIS THEATRES. 


os 


THE present season is the dullest of the year, and the 
wonder is, not that few novelties should be presented, 
but that twenty or more theatres should be opened 
seven nights a week in a city of about a million of 
inhabitants. Such, however, is the fact, and more 
extraordinary still, the curtain does not rise to empty 
benches. ; 
The theatres of Paris are not certainly crowded in | 
the dog days; but an attractive bill will draw good 
audiences, even though at the risk of suffocation. As 
an instance of this it may be mentioned that the | 
receipts of the Théatre Francais have several times 
during the last month approached 200/.°a night. 
One of the smaller theatres tempts the fair sex to 
visit it, by presenting each lady with a fan, upon 
which are sketches of the principal scenes of the play. 
The best evidence, however, of the success of the 
Paris theatres in hot weather is the following return | 
of the receipts, published officially in the AMoniteur, | 
for the month just past, namely, July 1858 :— 
Francs. 
260.786 | 


Imperial Theatres bb Sade RA RG ASKS oolne cules ence 
Secondary ditto .... - 427,999 





Concerts, balls, spectacles, and cafés-concerts.... 86,765 | 
PUES Se Ga eur this ncenerds can chee Sasccnen: EET 
718,911 


or 28,7567. and some odd shillings, giving, on an | 
average, something between forty and fifty pounds 
a night for each theatre. Whatever happens, the 
Parisian must have amusement, and the theatre 
stands first in the rank of his innocent diversions. 
One result of the popularity of the theatre is the 
attention given to the comforts of the audience; and 
London managers would do well to take a few hints 
in this particular from their confreres of Paris. 

The most noticeable event in the theatrical world, 
of late, has been the revival of the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme at the Théitre Francais. The management 
has placed this famous production of Moliére upon 
the stage with much care, and the result has been a | 
great success. In the present instance, however, there 
is little question that that success is almost entirely 
attributable to the author, and not to the present | 
representatives of the admirable characters which he 
has created. The company of the Théatre Francais, } 
excellent as it is in some respects, is not adapted for 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme; nay more, the French 
stage of the present day does not, I think, possess 
actors endowed with the rich broad humour which is 
necessary for the perfect rendering of Moliére’s 
characters in this play. M. Samson, an excellent | 
actor, plays M. Jourdain; but he is not the glorious 
hero of Molitre. M. Samson has evidently studied 
the character with care; he plays it with gusto; he | 
exhibits talent, clevernesss, tact; but he has no 
natural humour, nor any of that robust overflowing of 
vulgarity, without which a student of Moliére cannot 
be satisfied; and the fault of M. Samson is a general | 
characteristicof modern French actors. They are admi- 
rable in modern comedy, in appreciating and rendering 
the niceties of critical anatomy, sparkling wit, and 
brilliant repartee ; they can launch forth with consum- 
Mate art a sarcasm or an inuendo; but they do not 
succeed in investing themselves, as it were, with the 
true humour of the author, and in making the words 
which they utter seem for the moment to emanate 
from their own individuality. They are artists, not 
humourists, and, while they impress us with a sense of 
their consummate finish, they impress us equally with 
their artificiality. They are the pupils of a school in 
which originality is generally sacrificed to tradition, 
and, while they render full justice to the words of an | 
author, they fail frequently to conjure up before their | 


audience the living likeness of his characters. The | are amply avenged by the reproduction of the Bowr- | portion of story of intrigue which his wife has been 


| sion, very imposing. 


representations of most of the other comic characters, 
such as the Maitre de Philosophie, played by an 
eminent actor, M. Provost, are open to the same 
remarks as M. Samson. The little part of Covielle, 
the plotting servant, was well played by Regnier, an 
actor who never plays badly, and generally in a 
manner to distance all competitors. He has since 
resigned the part to M. Got, another consummate 


artist, and who is, apparently, endowed with that | 


innate personal humour which so few of his country- 
men possess. We should like exceedingly to see M. 
Got play M. Jourdain; for we believe that he would 
realise Moliére’s idea, and show us the very man who 
had been speaking prose all his life without knowing 
it—who could have his gold pieces tickled out of his 


purse by a tailor’s boy, who invests him with the | 


coveted dignity of gentilhomme, seigneur, &c., &e.—and 
who could be juggled into the notion that he was 
marrying his daughter to the son of the Grand 
Turk. 

All the world gives the Frenchwomen credit for 
possessing more character than Frenchmen, and 
the representation of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme bears 
out the verdict. Madame Lambkin not only acted 
Madame Jourdain, but she impersonated her 
thoroughly ; and Augustine Brohan played Nicole to 
the life. Her first scene with M. Jourdain, when she 
laughed at her master in his magnificent new dress, 
until she sank down on the floor and told him that he 
might kill her but she must laugh, took the audience 


by surprise, and made the house echo again with sym- | 
pathetic laughter; and her fencing-scene with M. | 


Jourdain was full of natural vivacity. The quarrel- 


| scene between the young lady and her maid and 
| master and man was admirablv played. 
almost entirely on smartness of repartee, and in such | 


It depended 


cases French actors are unapproachable. 

The grand cérémonie of the fifth act was got up 
in the most complete manner. The whole of the 
members of the company then in Paris, whether 
otherwise engaged in the play or not, took part in the 
parade, dressed in splendid costumes, which partook 


| of the style of the Court of Louis XIV., and of that 


of the supposed Grand Turk, the Eastern costumes 
being effectively aided by Algerian bernouses, shawls, 
and scarfs. The company entered from the back of 
the stage, generally in parties of three, a lady between 
two gentlemen, and descending to the footlights made 
a low obeisance to the audience, who, as they recog- 
nised their favourites, cheered vociferously. The 
characters then filed off right and left, and occupied 
seats rising one above the other on each side of the 
stage. In addition to the ordinary comedians of his 


| Majesty, as the members of the company of the 


Théatre Francais are called, a large number of the 
pupils of the Conservatoire de Musique, and several 
dancers belonging to the Grand Opera, were engaged 
for the occasion. Together they formed a large as- 
semblage, and when all were upon the stage the effect 


| was certainly, to use a quaint but common expres- 


On a dais at the back of the 
stage sat the intriguing lover of Lucile, in the 
character of the Grand Turk’s son. Presently enters 
M. Jourdain, to be invested solemnly with the dignity 
of a “mamamouchi.” Nothing could be more 
ludicrous than the appearance of M. Samson in this 
act. The poor victim of this elaborate joke was 
dressed in a yellowish dressing-gown, his head clean 
shaved, and his face wearing a curious mingled ex- 
pression of vanity and awe. Attendant upon the 
aspirant for the honours of a mamamouchi were 
three actors wearing enormous pyramidal hats stuck 
full of candles, three walking chandeliers; and the 
scene was wound up by the solemn investiture of the 
new mamamouchi, with turban and sword, with a 
very liberal application of the flat sides of swords to 
the poor old fellow’s back and legs; accompanied by 
so-called Turkish chants and choruses, with Lulli’s 
music. 

Just for once there certainly was something amusing 
about this piece of elaborate fooling; but it is lament- 
able to see a number of clever actors, and to hear 
singers uttering for half an hour nothing but a miser- 
able jargon of mock Italian and rigmarole. ‘ Dara, 
dara bastanara,” and ‘mamamouchi,” may be 
amusing enough for once or so; but a long scene 
made up of such materials is rather too severe a tax 
on the patience. 

This cérémonie and the incidental dances ruin the 
effect of the comedy; which must, in fact, be regarded 
as a compound production, by two very different 
masters, Moliére and Louis le Grand. The delicious 
comedy of the former could not have been presented 
to the magnificent monarch and his court without the 
glittering accompaniments to which we have referred. 
The humour of M. Jourdain has become the admira- 
tion of the world, but the refined court of Versailles 
could not accept such a work naked; it was thus 
wedded to a spectacle which has nothing to 
recommend it but extravagance and glitter. In our 
time the representation of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
is at once a protest in favour of genius, and an 
amusing illustration of the littleness of the great 
Louis. It is marvellous that such a genius should 
have been nurtured at all under such a régime—not 
that it should have met with difficulties, but that it 
should have escaped annihilation. France has suffered 


frightfully from the Bourbons, but her men of genius | 


geois Gentilhomme, and the comparison thus instituted 
between the genius of Moliére and of Louis le Grand ! 

The Théatre Francais has been closed for some 
weeks, and the company in the mean time has per- 
formed at the Italian Opera House, or Salle Venta- 
dour; and it is a little remarkable that the newly 
decorated or cleansed theatre should have been re- 
opened on the evening of the 15th instant, when, 
on the occasion of the Emperor’s féte, it, and 
nearly all the other theatres of Paris, were thrown 
open in the afternoon gratis to the public, and 
were crammed from the footlights to the ceiling. 

Next to the Théatre Francais, in regard to talent 
and in public estimation, is the Gymnase, which has 
produced three, if not more, new pieces during the 
month. One of these is entitled /. Candaule, and has 
for its basis the well-known song of Béranger, the 
refrain of which is :— 

** Quel honneur! 
Quel bonheur! 
Ah! Monsieur le Sénateur, : 
Je suis votre humble serviteur.” 

The principal character, M. Gérard, admirably 
played by Geoffroy, is a most amusing personage. 
He has a weakness, namely, an inordinate admiration 
of his wife, whose praises he sings to every one he 
fallsin with. She is the most beautiful woman; she 
plays, she sings, she dances more delightfully than 
any one else in the world. She is an artist too; she 


| paints, not her face, but pictures—such pictures ! 


| the clever company. 


‘something like Rosa Bonheur, only better; in fact, 
Rosa Bonheur may be said to take somewhat after 
Madame Gérard.” ‘This admiring husband falls in 
with an Administrateur-Général, to whom he talkes of 
his wonderful wife in his usual rapturous style. The 
great man is first bored, then amused, and lastly 
sees the lady, and at once takes a deep interest 
in the husband’s prospects. The chief secretaryship 
of the administration is vacant, and finally M. 
Gérard receives the appointment, giving up another 
capital offer at Marseilles. But there is another aspi- 
rant to the chief secretaryship, M. Barbort, who has 
pursued the Administrator-General with the activity 
and grimace of a monkey. When he hears of the 
appointment of M. Gérard he c yngratulates him 
warmly, and seizes the opportunity of expatiating on 
the comfortable salary, the nice pickings, the excel- 
lent apartments, all communicating with those of 
the Administrator-General ; and, alluding to the lady, 
whom poor M. Gérard begins of course to laud in the 
usual way, hums at his victim’s elbow the mis- 
chievous refrain, ‘‘ Quel honneur!” &c. M. Gérard 
is mad with jealousy, which is soon heightened by the 
flirtation of the Administrator-General with Madame 
Gérard, who, however, acts like a virtuous and sen- 
sible woman; places the bouquet, presented to her by 
the great man, in her husband’s hands ; quietly tears 
the letter of appointment into bits, and, flinging them 
before her admirer, begs her husband to accept the 
Marseilles appointment, and not to talk so much 
about his wife in future. The malicious Barbort of 
course obtains the secretaryship. The moral of this 
piece is not objectionable, but the incidents form the 
amusement of the audience; and this is height- 
ened by the not very delicate introduction of a youth 
of sixteen or so, dressed in school uniform, played 
with much cleverness by a young actress, Mademoi- 
selle Rosa Didier, who also is deeply enamoured of 
Mme. Gérard, and expresses his admiration with 
great ardour. The audience seemed rather shocked at 
the moral termination of the piece, as contre les régles. 

Another of the new pieces produced at the same 
theatre is called La Balancoire, and is played to per- 
fection by Lesueur, Mile. Delaporte, and others of 
r The plot is very French. The 
characters consist of two stock-exchange men and 
their wives—one of the latter in love with the fifth 
character, a M. Desrieux; the other a beautiful 
romantic childish thing, pining in a suburban retreat, 
in which she has far too much of her own company 
and far too little of her husband’s, and dying to be 
the heroine of one of the exciting romances which 
form her chief amusement. She makes a very naive 
confession to her friend that sometimes she amuses 
herself with a swing. Here we have one of the signi- 
fications of Balancoire. This romantic young lady 
and her husband arrive at their friend’s house; the 
two husbands soon are called away on business, and 
the ladies are left alone—no! not quite. The 
lover of the hostess is in the garden; she goes out to 
meet him; but he is trapped in a summer-house 
where the host has a store of fireworks to surprise his 
intriguing wife on that very evening, by an old gar- 
dener, who rushes into the house and announces the 
event to his master, who has just got back home. 
The lover is a friend of the family, as usual, and is 
good-naturedly interrogated by the unsuspecting 
husband, who is led to believe that the wife of his 
friend, and not his own spouse, is the object of pur- 
suit. This is no offence on the Parisian stage, so the 
lover remains on the scene. Presently he meets with 
the other lady, to whom he was formerly unknown, 
and of course is at once enamoured. His first intri- 
gante becomes aware of the interview, and the two 
ladies have a smart altercation. The husband of the 
latter lady then returns, finds the lover of the two 
ladies alone, immediately recognises in him an old 
college friend, and, finding a paper containing a 
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reading, resolves to cure her of her romance by setting 
his newly-found friend to court her in similar 
phrases. This the latter does in a very comic manner, 
holding the lady’s hand in one of his while he reads 
the romantic phrases from the identical paper in the 
other; the signification of Balangvire, which may be 
called the lover's see-saw, is thus pretty well desig- 
nated. In the end the young romantic wife is cured 
of her romance, the hostess is frightened out of her 
flirtation or worse, and the good-natured host, unen- 
lightened himself, sets light to his fireworks, and the 
concord is complete. This is the sort of production 
which some curious critics believe to be producing a 
moral effect, or to evince a growing public morality. 
It is difficult to see how they establish their case; 
and at least this much is certain, that, if the constant 
representation of intrigue of all kinds on the French 
stage evinces a growing moral sense in the public 
mind, then the fact that such pieces cannot be pre- 
sented to an English public in their entirety must be 
equally a proof of the growing immorality of the 
English public. 
temporaries publishes this curious theory; per- 
haps his correspondent will explain away the di- 
lemma. 

The melodrame theatres have not been idle of 
late. The Porte St. Martin has been crowded con- 
tinually, and Jean Bart and his big ship have lost 
none of their attraction up to the present time. The 
piece is a fair specimen of the romantic naval drama, 
and the ship with its active and jolly crew, the 
attack by, and conquest of, two hostile vessels, whose 
prows come on from the side wings, are well managed; 
but neither in machinery nor scenery can the Porte 
St. Martin vie 
London. 

The Gaité has treated its audience 
suffer- 

upon 


after fearful 
punishment inflicted 


in which innocence is rescued 
ings, and condign 
her tormentors. 
the dogs fetch and carry, leap precipices, and 
otherwise exhibit their sagacity and fidelity in 
the good old traditional style, to the great amusement 
of the men of the lower boulevards, and to the great 
gain of the manager. 

The Ambigu Comique has also made a great hit 
with a piece called the Fug'tifs, which is described as 
of ‘thrilling interest ;” and the Folies Dramatiques 
has plaved for nearly seventy successive nights a 
piece called Les Canotiers de la Seine, of which the 
least said the better. 

At this season, some of the Vaudeville theatres get 
up fairy pieces, somewhat of the nature of our Easter 
pieces. The Palais Royal, ever foremost in comi- 
cality, has a piece entitled Le Fils de le Belle au Bois- 
dormant. The French, by the way, do not call this 
famed lady the Sleeping Beauty of the wood, but the 
Bexuty of the sleeping, or sleepy, wood. The authors | 
have introduced an amusing and novel incident— | 
they have given the Sleeping Beauty a little boy who 
was four years of age when his mamma went to sleep. 
“When she wakes up again,” and “her eyes begin | 
to peep,” as the negro ditty has it, those refulgent 
orbs fall upon an old gentleman of 104 years, who 
answers to her demand for her “dear little boy.” | 
The young gentleman’s conduct is not at all filial; | 
he has occupied his mother’s throne and enjoyed 
her revenues for a hundred years, but will 
not abdicate in favour of his petite mére, and he 
is supported by his queen, who is neither very young | 
nor very amiable. The Sleeping Beauty, therefore, | 
wakes to sorrow, and finds herself a prisoner, together 
with the Prince her lover. They escape, but only to 
be retaken, and the King and Queen carry off their 
dear mamma to “ Busora,” and sell her as a slave. 
The King while there thinks he will free himself from 
all female trammels, sells his enraged wife also, and 
returns home a gay bachelor. In the end, of course, 
the fairies manage matters comfortably for the hero 
and heroine; and when the latter is endowed with 
eternal youth, her “ dear little boy” receives the same | 
gift, aud is transformed into an interesting child of 
four, at which age he is doomed for his sins to remain 
for ever. The heroine is cleverly played by Madame | 
Schneider, who sings very prettily; and the Prince, 
“Arthur de Clichy,” which may be translated | 
Arthur de Queen’s Bench, by the facetious Hyacinthe. 
The scenery is very inferior to that which delights 
Cockneys at Christmas and Easter; but the dresses, 
dancing, and acting are, generally, superior. The 
piece has, almost as a matter of course, especially at 
the Palais Royal, a bed-room scene of an equivocal 
character, which causes infinite amusement. It must 
not be forgotten that an Englishman, M. John Bull, | 
plays “the Devil,” and performs some astonishing 
contortions. 


The Gaité has just produced a moral melodrame | 


which is well spoken of; it is called Les Crochets du 
Pere Martin, and exhibits the sacrifice, sufferings, 
and triumphs of a father in reclaiming a scapegrace of 
a son. 

The Grand Opera has produced a gorgeous ballet, 
in which Madame Ferraris is adding greatly to her 
well earned renown. The title of the piece is Sa- 
countala, and it is said to be derived from an Indian 
drama entitled Calidasa. 

Besides the theatres there are dramatic perfor- 
mances at the Pré Catalan, and Ranelagh, in the 


One of your respectable weekly con- | 


with the melodramatic theatres of 


to a 
showy piece called The Dogs of Mount St. Bernard, | 


The scenery is very ] j 
le scenery is very good, and 


| riance, magnificence, and softness combined. 


| castle above the town, and walls that seem climbing 


| bank still entire. 


| manufacturing town of about 10,000 souls. Its streets 





| Bois de Boulogne, and other gardens. The theatre 
| of the Pré Catalan is a charming little place, with 
| real trees, real grass, real rocks, and real water on 
| the stage; the curtain is of treilis-work covered with 
| leaves and flowers, and rises from a sort of ha-ha 
hedge, instead of descending from a proscenium; the 
| audience in the pit are surrounded by a bank of 
| turf and flowers, and over this latter are a few cosy 

little boxes or summer-houses for the exclusive; 
the stage is lighted by numberless lamps concealed 
| behind trees and amongst the foliage; and high over 
| all is the clear blue sky. On this fairy stage a party 
| of English pantomimists, including Messrs. Leclercq, 
| Payne, and Barnes, and the Misses Rosini and Emma, 
| at present amuse the visitors during a part of the 
| evening with the eccentricities and gambols of harle- 
| quin, clown, pantaloon, and columbine. It is infi- 

nitely more agreeable in August to sit in this little 
| paradise than in the furnace called the Palais Royal ; 
| but it is impossible to please everybody, even in 
| France, and it is said that the proprietors of the Pré 

Catalan have been in great danger from the ery of 
| rheumatism. Auother novelty at this place of amuse- 
| ment is the introduction of what are called i//umina- 
| tions vivants, or, in other words, a number of ladies 

in transparent dresses with lamps beneath, which 

produce the effect of transparent china figures The 
| idea is ingenious, and the effect not bad; but it is 
| rather disagreeable to see that these transparent 
| women are followed and closely watched by firemen 


rr ° 
| in case of accidents. 





| ITALY. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
From Rome to Perugia, 
(Continued from p. 481.) 
| Next morning, having started in the twilight, we 
enjoved a sunrise over the Apennines of cloudless 
| resplendence, while Soracte, still the prominent 
object, continued at every point as we left it further 
| to our rear, assuming more bold and precipitous out- 
| lines, till presenting at last a single sharpened cone 
| to our view, instead of the well-known outline de- 
scried from Rome, which has been so aptly compared 
to the “long-swept wave about to break.” The | 
castle of Borghetto, with its single tower, like a | 
spectral and blasted monument of feudal times, is a | 
highly picturesque ruin on a steep mound above the | 
| villawe, where one enters the extensive cultured 
plain watered by the Tiber, the scene of the action 
in which the Neapolitans were completely routed by 
the French, and the bridge across that river trium- | 
phantly carried by the latter, in 1798. The ascent of 
the Apennines from this plain, throngh woods, culti- 
vated tields, and slopes clothed with olives or vineyards, 
is romantic, but not wild or awful; nor has this 
scenery any other than the pleasing and lovely cha- 
racter ti'l we reach the very highest part of the pass, | 
and come in sight of the glen of the Nar seen elimpse 
by glimpse till its majestic windings lies fully ex- 
tended at a vast depth below, in grandeur and Iuxnu- | 
Narni 
is a town of striking aspect, owing to its isolated | 
position on a height commanding such scenes of 
nature’s- own festival, with its large well-fortified 


up the steep declivities between. We drove through 
without stopping to examine this place; but at a 
short distance from the town is the object of greatest 
interest connected with its name in history, the 
Bridge of Augustus built to carry the Flaminian 
Way across the Nar, now one of the noblest, and 
perhaps the most beautifully situated, of all ruins left 
by the Empire in Italy. Originally of three arches of | 
marble, majestic in height and span, it has now but | 
one, standing upwards of sixty feet, the arch on the left | 
We descend rapidly from Narni, 
into the flat luxuriant plain of Terni, the interamna 
that gave birth to Tacitus, and is now a prosperous 


were crowded as we entered by a respectable, even 
fashionable-looking population; for it was Sunday, the 
day when all Italian cities are at their gayest, in im- 
plied protest against those puritanie observances which 
certainly never can take root in thiscountry. I went 
first from the hotel to the cathedral, a large and hand- 
some but not interesting church, with an ample por- 
tico along a facade that might be taken for a recently 
built theatre. There was music, with a tolerably 
good organ to the chanted rite, and the 12 o'clock 
mass, attended, as usual in Italian churches, by the | 
most gay and well-dressed—the public that will not 
be seen abroad at earlier hours; nevertheless I had 
occasion to observe, as often is observed in this 
country, that the further from Rome the more | 
recollected and expressive is the devotion of the 
Roman subjects. Later, some of our party set | 
off for a walk to the Falls of the Velino, the great 
attraction of Terni, an expedition which, going 
and returning, occupied almost exactly three 
| hours. The scenery, as we approach the glen 
|} into which the Velino precipitates itself, combines | 
luxuriant softness with romantic grandeur. Ona 
height, like the guardian of this magnificent solitude, 
stands one of the most picturesque of villages (pre- | 








| old days of the Tudors. 


fortifications, and antique houses of a reddish-brown 
tint, piled up almost perpendicularly with the rocky 
slopes of the isolated mound, at whose feet is descried 
the turbid current of the Nar swollen by the descend- 
ing body of waters. At the opposite bank, amidst 
groves and vineyards, stands the Graziani Villa, a 
handsome and spacious dwelling-house, surrounded 
by scenery so like an earthly paradise, that it is pain- 
ful to associate with it the story of one so unhappy as 
that Princess of Brunswick who was for some time a 
resident here. Passing through an avenue of lemon 
trees, we presently arrive at the grandest point, a 
species of rock gateway, where the heights approach 
closer to the opposite river shores—lofty, precipitous, 
and sublime, but its character of wildness softened 
by the deeply umbrageous woods above, and the fair 
garden cultivation below. A single cypress rises, like 
a tapering spire, on one of the highest cones of rock, 
where no mortal foot can have trod ; and the ruins of a 
castle stand on a scarcely less inaccessible eyry 
among the cliffs opposite. A steep and rugged 
ascent leads to the arbour, on a tiny platform, 
where the glorious waterfall is at once presented to 
view—a spectacle that would overpower with awe, if it 
did not charm by surpassing loveliness. Difficult is it 
to believe that the origin of these falls can be artificial 
—-still more, that so recently as 1785 the channel of 
the Velino was again cut to alter the angle of its 
descent into the Nar. Nature has so profusely clothed 
the spot with her own pomps, that no trace appvars 
of the intruding hand of man. It is strange that 
not one Italian poet, ancient or modern, has (to my 
knowledge) left a single verse recording impressions 
received from this majestic and beautiful spectacle, 
3yron’s lines are high-wrought and superbly graphic 
—but none, 1 believe, could bear testimony to their 
truthfulness, as conformable to the expression or 
spirit of the grand reality, or conveying ought save 
an impassioned reflex of the poet’s idiosyncracy, 
acting simply on the subject before his mind as sug- 
gestion or material. ‘The hell of waters” is an ex- 
pression that could scarcely occur to any mind of 
healthful and natural tone, in reference to a scene 
that announces the infinity of love, not less than that 
of power. 

We did not leave Terni till so late this afternoon, 
that the attempt was made to detain us, for the 
benefit of parties interested, by I know not what ter- 
rific reports of robbers and perils on this Apennine 
pass of Somina, between this town and Spoleto. For 
many miles the road follows a stream winding 
through a narrow valley, shut in by wooded heights, 


| in lovely but melancholy solitude, almost without 


habitations, or even the signs of man’s neighbourhood, 
till we reach La Strettura, an immense post-house 
(once the villa of the Della Geng@ family), over- 
looked by an extensive ruined castle, crowning and 
entirely occupying the summit of a steep mound— 
picturesque in that forlorn decay amidst the silent 
hills, but not worthy to be the original of * Udvlfo” 
(as some have hastily inferred); nor is the character 
of this scenery correspondent to Mrs. Radcliffe’s fine 
description introductory to our first approach, in her 
romance, to that mysterious fortress. It was twilight 


| when we reached the summit of the pass, up which 


the vettura is slowly dragged by huge oxen. Not 
wildness or terror, but idyllic and sylvan beauty 
distinguishes here the Apennine region; and though 
we had to make the long descent after nightfall. its 
salient features of forest and mountain, swelling 
heights and cultured vales, could still be distinguished 
in the gloom, while myriads of fire-flies (the first | 
had seen this season) glanced sparkinyly in the hedges 
and trees on each side, as if their existence were one 
restless festival. We arrived at Spoleto long after 
the hour usual, but undetained and undisturbed by 
any adventure, tragic or comical. 








Phat respectable 
portion of the British public which holds our ancient 
institutions in veneration wil] learn with serious con- 
cern that it is intended to deprive the warders of the 
Tower of the rich holiday costume in which they 
have rejoiced since the days of Henry VIII. No 
longer will the veterans revel in scarlet and gold, 
adding to the pomp of a royal procession, and im- 
parting dignity and grandeur to a theatrical state 
visit. They have been measured for a blue tunic with 
scarlet facings, and a pair of blue cloth trowsers with 
ared stripe. The velvet bonnets are not, we believe, 
to undergo any change. In point of economy this 
change is commendable ; the true buffetier’s uniform 
costs the country 52/. per man. In other respects the 
change will suggest melancholy reflections on the 
innovating spirit of the age. We should not wonder 
if it spread to Chelsea and Greenwich ere long, and 
caused the old three-cornered cocked hats to be put 
aside.—[ With the spirit of this regret we entirely 
agree. What! lose our beefeaters, with their 
tabarded coats, so gorgeously emblasened, so bravely 
decorated with the symbols of England's majesty ? 
The visit to the Tower will lose half its charms when 
each party of visitors is no longer led by those 
worthy but inaccurate ciceront, whose historical lore 
and gorgeous apparel alike reminded one of the fine 
We are afraid that the 
designing finger which modelled the immortal 
“hat” is discernible in this tmprovement.—En. 


cisely a subject for Nicholas Poussin), with ruined | Critic. } 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





SoME statistical accounts recently published give the 
following particulars relative to New Zealand :—The 
coast climate, it appears, is the most changeable in the 
world ; calms, rains, and winds, clouds and sunshine, 
and beat varying from forty to seventy degrees Fah. 
scale, are sometimes experienced in twenty-four 
hours. This singularity is produced by the shape 
and mountainous character of the country and the 
immense sea encircling the islands. No single locality 
in Europe has a temperature during the whole year 
like New Zealand. The North Island possesses the sum- 
mer heat with tle winter cold of Rome. The Middle 
Island has a Jersey summer with the winter of Mont- 
pellier. The difference between the mean temperature 
of the coldest and warmest months in the vear is 
about twenty degrees, Snow seldom lies ‘on the 
ground at the sea’s level in the North Island, and not 
often in the Middle Island; but the summit of Rua- 
pahu, the highest mountain in the North Island. and 
the mountain chains of the Middle Island, are covered 
with snow all the year round. Ice is occasionally 
seen over all the islands; but frosts are comparatively 
slight south of Auckland. More rain falls than in 
London, but less than in the West of England. 
Strong winds are prevalent; in no country in Europe 
are they more so. The mean pressure of the wind at 
Auckland is nearly a pound on the square foot; and 
estoe oe da hate nee Sis, et 

§ ont, s equal to a 
velocity of 841 miles per hour; in fact, the spt ed of a 
hurricane—a gale being indicated by a velocity of 
50 miles per hour. At Nelson, upon an average, 
fourteen gales occurred annually; a sea breeze blows 
all the summer, and there is a sort of sirocco on the 
east coast, which melts the snow, raising the thermo- 
meter 20° to 30°. It is generally the precursor of 
rain, and appears to be derived from Australia. With 
reference to general phenomena, during eleven years 
two solar haloes, twenty lunar haloes, five extraordi- 
nary tides, and fifty-five earthquakes, were registered 
at Nelson. The earthquake region lies between lat 
37° 30’ and lat. 43° 46’. All the earth re 
slight except those of 1848 and 1855. At Nelson 
twelve thunderstorms occur annually. Fogs are rare 
in the northern parts, but are more frequent south- 
wards, The aurora australis is occasionally seen: but 
shooting stars are not so : 


akes 


were 





ac frequently seen asin England. 

[he August meteors have brilliantly illuminated 
the heavens this year. A correspondent of the Times 
gives the following abstract of his observations at 
Camden-town :—August Ist. Of the meteors seen, 
four were equal to, or brighter than, stars of the first 
magnitude ; five equal to the second magnitude; and 
six or eight smaller: they were rapid in their motions, 
and mostly yellow: one left a brilliant train of light. 
2nd. Cloudy. 3rd. Only three were equal to the 
second magnitude, and but a few smaller ones. 4th. 
Cloudy and raining. 5th. Although very clear, only 
one of any importance was seen. 6th and 7th. Very 
few, and small. 8th. Six were equal to, or larg 
than, first magnitude; four were equal to the second 
magnitude; and about twenty smaller, mostly pass- 
ing perpendicular to the horizon. A meteor of first 
magnitude fell from a point N. of @ Lyra, and 
before it had disappeared a smaller one crossed 
its path at a similar angle, but in an opposite 
direction. A blue meteor and also a large brilliant 
white meteor were seen. One especially was noticed, 
far exceeding any other; it resembled a star of first 
magnitude, and after passing downwards about five 
degrees, threw off a shower of sparks, then dis- 
appeared, and, reappearing for ashort time, exploded. 
9th. The meteors were small, and fell principally 
from the zenith. 10¢h. The sky was misty and over- 
east. 11th. Five were equal to or exceeded the first 
magnitude ; eight were equal to the second; and 
thirty small ones, all but two of a dull white. One 
of these latter was a brilliant yellow, the other a pale 
green. 12th. Five were equal to or exceeded the 
first magnitude; seven were equal to the second ; and 
twenty smaller. After one o’clock, one was seen 
equalling Venus in brilliancy. 13th. Fifteen were 
equal to or exceeded the first magnitude; thirteen of 
the second, besides smaller ones. Seven were followed 
by trains of light, varying in point of duration up to 
Six or seven seconds. Une meteor also which passed 
through Ursa Major was remarkable for varying in 
brillianey. At present all is but conjecture on this 
interesting subject, 

A few facts have been laid before the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, relative to the causes of the diseases 
of silkworms, and also the cure. The most virulent 
disease is that known in France by the names of 
pattes noires or poirré. When it occurs, spots exist 
in all the tissues and organs of the worm, and in its 
Subsequent stages of chrysalis and moth. Of course 
such a diseased state must affect the eggs, but to 
what extent has not yet been determined. When the 
worm is diseased it may sometimes spin a cocoon, 
but in general it dies. Several methods of cure have 










| question to assume, as the 7imes does, 
| 


| been tried; among them, mulberry-leaves sprinkled 
| with Peruvian bark, gentian, valerian, mustard, &c., 
the two latter powders especially producing good 
effects; ‘‘ but scraped sugar appears, for the present, 
to be preferable to all other remedies.” The worm 
eats leaves thus sprinkled with extraordinary avidity; 
and from experiments made upon diseased worms 
with this and other remedies, the result showed that 
when in an apparently hopeless state they could be 
cured by the sugared leaves. At all events, one great 
fact has been placed beyond all doubt, viz., “that 
medicine may be administered to silkworms in the 
same way that it may be administered to cattle and 
poultry.” 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Ir what we hear be true, the observations which have | 
been made upon the appointment of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer to the task of modelling the Trafalgar-square | 
lions have given great pain to that distinguished | 
artist. We believe that the objections to him have | 
arisen out of a misconception of the facts of the case. | 
Sir Edwin Landseer is pre-eminently the artist of the 
day, and perhaps even of any day, who has made 
animal nature the object of his study, and with the 
successful results. It is begging the whole 
that he is only 
capable of painting such objects; but the fact is, that 
he has long and successfully practised the art of 
modelling them, although none of his efforts to this 
day have, as far as we know, ever been exhibited to 









most 


the public. The Times talks of his never having 
“handled a chisel” in his life. That may be so; 


but it has nothing to do with the case, and the use of 
the expression only proves the ignorance of the para- 
graphist as to the art of sculpture. Handling chisels 
is mere stonemason’s work, and the art of the sculptor 
really ceases when the model is completed. But the | 
Trafalgar lions will be in bronze, and what chisels | 
have to do with that material we are puzzled to 
decide. 

The Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp has 
just elected Mr. E. H. Baily, the English Royal Aca- } 
demician, a member of its body. 

As 
testi 
such sympathy from the public, that the committee are | 
enabled to extend their original plan. It is now pro- | 
posed that the picture of the late Captain Peel shall | 
be painted by Mr. John Lucas, and that it shall | 
be presented to Greenwich Hospital, on | 





might have been expected, the proposal for a | 








condition | 
that a suitable position be assigned to it in the | 
Painted Hall. The Dowager Lady Peel will be re- | 
quested to accept a cabinet picture, copied from that 
to be placed in the Painted Hall, and a print will be | 
presented to every seaman and marine who served in 
the Naval Brigade under the orders of Sir William | 
Peel. Megsrs. Graves and Co., to whom the engrav- | 

| 

} 





ine of the print is intrusted, hope to have it ready 
by May next. 

“Photography has been found to be of vast impor- | 
tance in the Ordnance department in consequence of 
the decision of Parliament that the trigonometrical | 
survey of the country shall be mapped on a smaller 
seale than was formerly intended. The completed | 
large maps have to be reduced in size in order that 
smaller ones may be engraved from them. Now by 
the aid of photography twenty large maps can he re- | 
duced in one day by one man to the requisite size to | 
enable the Ordnance staff of engravers to engrave | 
from them, whereas by the ordinary pentagraph it | 
would take one man three days to reduce a single | 
map. 
At the last quarterly meeting of the Town Council | 
of Leeds, the Mayor (P. Fairbairn, Esq.) proposed 
the institution of a Fine Art Gallery in the magnificent 
Town Hall. After some conversation on the sub- | 
ject, it was agreed that the Town Hall Committee 
should confer with the Committee appointed by gen- | 
tlemen of the town for the formation of such a gal- | 
lery. Success attend their efforts! 

The Southampton School of Art bas lately held a | 
very interesting Exhibition at the Victoria Rooms in | 
that town. R. G. Wylde, Esq., one of the inspectors | 
of the Schools of Art, inspected the works and | 
awarded the medals to the following students, and | 
for the subjects specified :—William Henry Stainer, 
‘“‘ Outline of Madeleine Pilaster;’’ E. Roberts, ** Re- 
naissance Rosette;” T. W. Denning, “ Outline of 
Hercules:” J. C. Burnett, “ Outline of Hercules; ” 
Samuel Stainer, “* Head of Young Augustus, shaded | 
n chalk;” Samuel Stainer, ‘ Pencil outline of Ivy | 
from nature; ” Ann Cowdy, “ Egg Plant and Pome- 
granate, in sepia ;” Elise Baker, ‘“‘ A Flower from an 
example, in tempera;” Elise Baker, ‘ Foxgloves | 
from nature, in tempera;” Harriette P. 








Lonsdale, | 
“Group of Still Life, Fruit, &c., from nature, in | 
water colour.” Honourable mention was accorded to | 
Miss Cowdy for her painting of the figure in sepia. 





Mr. Wylde subsequently held an examination in the : 





| with regard to the erection of the 


nial to the late Sir William Peel has met with | ,, 


elementary stages of the course, when several candi- 
dates for prize studentship presented themselves. The 
successful competitors for these prize studentships are 
entitled to free education in any school of art in the 
kingdom,the Department ofArt paying their school fees. 
The candidates for second or higher grade prizes were 
more numerous than on previous occasions ; and in 
the first, or elementary grade, children from the fol- 
lowing: schools, viz. Saint Mary, Saint Luke, the 
British and Freemantle, were examined. On Tburs- 
day last Mr. Wylde held a similar examination at the 
Girls’ National School-room, Roms¢« y, where nume- 
rous competitors for the prizes of the Department pre- 
sented themselves. The candidates in these exami- 
nations have a given subject to complete in a certain 
time—generally one hour—and the papers are for- 
warded to London for adjudication ; so that the result 
cannot be known for about a fortnight. 

The fourth and last salle of the Assyrian Museum 
at the Louvre has just been completed. It is on the 
ground floor, near the Marengo door,and next the Pana 
thenaic salle. This new salle contains some curious 
bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions; the former 
original and the latter moulded. In a few days the 
new salle will be opened to the public. 

The Building News states that a space of ground 
situated in the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, near 
Westminster Abbey, and adjoining the entrance to 
the Westminster Schools, has been granted by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Works for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the officers, naval and mili- 
tary, who were educated at the Westminster Schools, 
and who lost their lives either by death in battle or 
by fever in the Russian campaign in the Crimea. 
The monument will be of granite, and the names of 
those engaged will be engraven on tablets, on each of 
which will be recorded the event connected with the 
last moments of their lives severally. For carrying 
out the above object, subscriptions have been privately 
entered into, the contributors being chiefly among 

hose who have received their education at the schov!: 
g those subscribing being the Marquis of West- 
er, the Duke of Beaufort, and members of that 
The monument will be about sixty feet 





amon 
minst 
family, &e. 
in height. 

According to the same authority, the arrangements 
: statue to Sir Isaac 
Newton, at Grantham, are progressing satisfactorily, 
and the inau 
Brougham, will take place on the 21st of September. 
The statue is reported to have been well cast, and 
the stone on which it is to be placed has arrived 
from Wales. 

The seven days’ sale by Mr. George Gouldsmith, 
of the effects of the late Mr. Robarts, at Roehampton 
Park, was brought to a conclusion on Monday night 
last, when the collection of antique statuary, belong- 
ing to Lord Bessborough, the owner of the estate, 
ca under the hammer. is an excellent 
yne, and the biddings were spirited. Lot 469, a pair 
of porphyry vases, realised 275/. Lot 982, a 7-feet 
hearth sarcophagus, with sculptured front, was pur- 
chased for the British Museum, for 417. Mr. Oldfield, 
the agent for the Museum, also became the possessor 
of several other lots. Lot 1009, a splendid marble 
figure of Hygeia, was secured for Lord Lonsdale, at 
the price of 60/. The entire sale is supposed to have 
realised about 7000/. 








iwuration, which will be attended by Lord 








The sale w 








ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 





Tue Society of Antiquaries of London have just 
issued a proposal for a collection of authentic copies 
of monumental inscriptions. They truly assert that 
their value as evidence for the historian, genealogist, 





| and biographer is great, and that they are in daily 


danger of destruction. Valuable memorials that have 
defied time, fire, damp, the ravages of civil war- 
fare, and the recklessness of the restorer, have fre- 
quently yielded at last to the carelessness or the 
ignorance of parochial authorities. Of the inscrip 
tions published by Weever, Le Neve and others, it is 
astonishing how many have, since that time, been 
destroyed. Thesociety therefore proposes to preserve in 
methodical order all properly-authenticated copies of 
monumental inscriptions ; but, inasmuch as this must 
be done by anybody who chooses to do it, free of all 








| charge to the society, subject to certain rules and at 


some outlay of time and money, it does not appear 
very probable that the invitation will be greatly re- 
garded, or mach be done towards so enurmous a labour 
as the collection of all church epitaphs and inscrip- 
tions must necessarily be. Some few country clergy- 


| men may perhaps respond by amusing their leisure in 


copying the inscriptions inside, and the tombstones 
outside their churches; but it is bopeless to get this 
done in every parish in England. 

It is reported that some portion of the manuscript 
treasures of Sir Thomas Phillips are to leave his 
repository at Middle-hill for the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. The enormous mass that Sir Thomas has 
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collected during a somewhat long life, may thus be 
made available for public uses. They have always 
been understood to be of much historic and genealogic 
value, and we could have wished our national 
museum had been their future home; for in London 
they would have been most useful, as the Oxford 
libraries are very little used by the ordinary em- 


ture. 

A restitution of literary ‘‘ war spoil” is to be made 
from Russia to Warsaw. ‘The Polish Kings had 
gathered for centuries nearly 400,000 volumes, which 
were seized by the Russian army when it entered 
Warsaw in 1795. The books were packed in chests and 
stowed away uncared for, until the present time, when 
the Emperor had them examined; many were ¢njured 
or had perisbed. The large majority are to be returned 
to the University of Warsaw, and comprise many 
books of great historic value. 





The ancient cell at Inchcolm, remarkable as one of | 


the earliest ecclesiastical foundations in Scotland, has 
recently been cleared from the mass of earth which 
had formed around it in the course of centuries. This 
has revealed the original entrance to the cell, which 
communicates with what may have been a covered 
way to a draw-well on the island; 
hitherto unnoticed. The Earl of Moray, who is pro- 
prietor of the island, has been at the necessary ex- 
penses of the work. This little building, though 
per’ectly simple, is deeply interesting as an undoubted 
relic of those who first planted Christianity in Scot- 
land. 

The Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society held their annual meeting at Bridg- 
water on Tuesday and Wednesday last. The Hon. 
P. Bouverie, M.P. presided ; and the days were occu- 
pied in visiting and hearing descriptive papers on 
various places of antiquarian interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as Enmore Church, Ruborough Camp, 
Burnham, Stogursey church and castle, &c. The 
meeting is to be considered as an agreeable gathering 
of county gentlemen and a few strangers to do 
honour to the chief antiquarian features of their 
locality—an excuse for a holiday in fact, that being 
now what is generally meant by “ archeological con- 


resses. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Piz Royal Italian Opera season came to a close on 
Saturday the 14th with Herr Flotow’s Martha. The 
principal singers were honoured with three recalls. 
Mr. Gye and Mr. Costa at the finish of the opera 





ania «minin ti — sition a > ten ~ Be — * ig ter ae ° 
were similarly complimented; the latter acknow- | gives an air in the grandiose style; Judith appears; 


ledged in propria persona, the former by deputy, Mr. 
Harris. In glancing over the events of the late 
season, which commenced on the 15th of May, we 


| passages ; 





Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, &c. 

An opera built on a subject from the Arabian 
Nights by Herr Cornelius, at present residing in 
Munich, is spoken of as one of considerable merit. 
At Dresden a selection from Glinka’s opera, and a 


| concert of Russian music comprising sacred composi- 
ployés in our ever-increasing field of general litera- | 


tions by Bortinansky, Lamakin, and Davidoff, is 
said to be making a great sensation. “Ilka,” a 
Hungarian opera, is to take a prominent feature 
in the approaching performances at Hanover. 

The new oratorio, Judith, composed by Mr. Henry 
Leslie, promises to be an attractive feature in the 
forthcoming Birmingham Festival. The poem is by 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley. The story of Judith, 
found only in the apocryphal books of Old Testa- 
ment history, is a grand epos, of which the pervad- 
ing design is the supremacy of God and care 
for his ancient people. This is carried on through 
a series of narrative, declamatory, and _ lyrical 
while the incidents are of that vivid, pic- 
turesque kind, which enable the composer to draw 


| largely from the representative resources of his art. 


this has been | 


The essentially dramatic spirit of the history is 
impressed on every part of the work. There are 
three divisions: the first represents the beleaguered 
city; the second, the arrival of Judith and her 
attendant in the camp, her introduction to the Assy- 


| rian chief, the blandisnments used to captivate him, 


| encourage them. 


| “* Pray for us.” 


and the orgies in which she pretends to join, in order 
more effectually to strike the blow. The third de- 
picts ‘‘ Night and Daybreak,” in which the enter- 
prise completed is celebrated by songs and thanks- 
giving. To each of these parts is an instrumental 
introduction. After the first is a chorus of the in- 
habitants of the beleagured city in F minor, “A 
day of darkness,” which opens with a low murmuring 
wail of dismay, and gradually leads into broad and 
distinct masses of harmony, indicative of firmness and 
resolution. A beautiful duett for soprano and tenor 
voice (assigned to Mme. Castellan and Mr. Reeves), 
“Spare thy people.” A short recitative describes the 
sufferings of the besieged people, dying of famine. 
Their clamour and despair is represented by a suc- 
cession of brief impetuous choruses, mingled with 
the replies of the chief, who endeavours to calm and 
Judith appears (Viardot), reproves 
their violence, and exhorts them to trust in the God of 
the Jews. To this there is the general supplication, 
Judith answers this appeal in an air 


| of great beauty and deep solemnity, ‘tO Lord God,” 


cannot overlook the energy and promptitude that | 


have characterised the management throughout. 
Promises given have run in the same parallel with 
those performed, although many were against seeming 
reason. Few persons on the Ist of January believed 
that the reconstruction of such a lyric temple as that 
which now so proudly lifts its crest in the neighbour- 


possibility. All the probabilities were against it. 
lime has shown what triumphs can be achieved bv a 
quenchless zeal and bold determination. During the 
unprecedentedly short summer, eleven entire operas 
have been put upon the stage, and in the great ma- 
jority of instances with marked success and effect. 
The variations by change, retirement, or addi- 
tion, to the corps dramatique have been 
slight. Tamberlik was hailed with delight from his 
journeyings due north andelsewhere. The famous 
tenore robusto appeared in two characters in which 


an exquisite morceau, and no doubt destined to 
become a stock piece of chamber music. Then follows 
an air and chorus, “God be merciful.” After the 
second orchestral piece, Holofernes (Signor Belletti) 


the soldiers escort her to the General’s tent. A beau- 
tiful aria is sung by her attendant Amital (Castellan) 
while she is waiting admission—“ The Lord pre- 
serveth all them that love Him.” A trio that suc- 
ceeds, ‘‘ Woman, be of good comfort,” is not only an 
elaborate composition, but is remarkable for striking 
changes and effective modulations, and will, without 
doubt, be often heard apart from the oratorio itself. A 
chorus descriptive of Bacchanalian revelry, accompa- 


eed at Gowelt Gace ‘thin the d . | nied by the clang of barbarous music, boisterous 
ri ) > f 2 t 2 f | ° . * . 
voven’ szarden was within the domain of | mirth, and martial pomp, winds up the second 


part. A change now ‘comes o’er the spirit 
of the dream.” The feasting rioters have sunk to 
sleep, and Judith, after ashort supplicatory air, girds 
herself for an heroic and patriotic deed; a recitative 
announces her escape and her return to the gates of 
Bethulia. Her call, “‘ Open now the gates,” is a mas- 


| terpiece of the declamatory school; she is welcomed 


very | 


he had acquired previous greatness, and one that can | 


scarcely be made great by anybody. 
and Don Ottavio who has not seen Tamberlik? In 
Zampa few will care to see him more than once; 


In Othello | 


principally because it is a second-rate opera, and one | 


the music of which is not adapted for his voice. 
There have been no extra nights. As the season 
neared its close, the house was invariably well 
attended; this augurs success financial. Grisi, Bosio, 
Didiée, Mario, Tamberlik, and Ronconi have main- 
tained their positions without a shadow of decline in 
public favour; while the efficiency arrived at by the 
band has earned for itself a fame coextensive with 
the lyric art. Costa, its chief, can mould it as he 
will; there is no mistake about it. A donna may 
excuse herself from fancied affection of the vocal 
tubes, or from real spleen; a basso or tenor, when 
grown into the proportions of consequence, play very 
fantastic tricks, regardness of the 
into which the whole machinery may be thrown 
from the absence of a cog; but the band and its 
chief are always at their post, ready for the discharge 
of their own legitimate duty, to rescue less efficient 
members of the establishment from failure or em- 
barrassment. 

At the conclusion of Martha on Saturday, and pre- 
vious to the ballet, the national anthem was sung, 
Bosio and Mario having charge of the solos. The 
house was full to overflowing. Among the many 
distinguished personages were their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary, her 


confusion | 


by the chief Ozias (Reeves) in an air of very high 
order. Another trio supported by two of the surviving 


chiefs. The ‘taking off” of Holofernes was previously | tap : : 
; “| country house at Seineport, and, having missed the 


narrated in recitative, accompanied by bunches of 
agitated chords and stern modulations, rather difficult 
adequately to portray. The trio towards the close 
is joined by the chorus, ‘‘ Begin unto our God,” a 
climax in every respect worthy of the work itself. 
We say no more at present than that, regarded in 
what point of view soever, the composition strikes us 
as being full of merit. 


= 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Ir is said that Mr. Gye has it in contemplation to 
attempt English opera during the coming autumn 
and winter season in the new Covent Garden Theatre. 
We hope, bowever, that this rumour is unfounded. 
Mr. Gye will have quite enough upon his hands 
between this and Christmas, if he intend to bring 
into anything like a state of perfection his yet incom- 
plete house. If Covent Garden Theatre opens at all 
between this and next season, we trust it will be after 
Christmas, and with a dramatic company. We 
understand that the theatre is so constructed that it 
can be arranged for dramatic representations with the 
greatest ease, and that all the box tiers can be con- 
verted from separate boxes into open circles. When- 
ever it does reopen, however, we hope to find that 
some substantial and really artistic system of decora- 
tion has been substituted for the present “ chaste 
simplicity” and the luxurious glories of Mr. Casen- 
tini’s patent indurated cement. 

Judging from what we hear, the new Adelphi 


| 
| 





| 


Christmas, and considerable doubts are entertained 
whether it will even be ready by Boxing-night. We 
do not understand why this should be so. The pro- 
mise of the management was that it should open in 
September ; and in these days of miraculous building 
the performance of this promise can only be a matter 
of men and money. 

The numerous friends of Mr. Alfred Wigan will 
feel gratified to learn that he has nearly recovered 
from his severe and long-protracted illness, and that 
there is reason to hope that in a short time he will 
be enabled to resume his professional avocations. 

Mile. Picolomini acknowledges “ with thanks,” by 
advertisement in Zhe Times, the receipt of a copy of 
Tennyson's Poems, sent to her by some anonymous 
admirer. 

We (Leeds Mercury) understand that his Grace the 
Archbishop of York has signified his intention of being 
present at the Leeds Musical Festival, as also at the 
inauguration of the Town Hall by the Queen. 

Madame Gassier has just sailed from Liverpool for 
New York in the Arabia, Mr. Manetzek, the director 
of the Italian Opera House in that city, having 
entered into an engagement with her for a season of 
six months. Madame Gassier was accompanied by 
M. Gassier and Signor Pierini, the former of whom 
has already established himself in pubiic favour at 
New York, whence he has but recently returned. 

A contemporary says that it is quite true that Mlle. 
Piccolomini is about to proceed to the United States, 
as announced, but it is incorrect to say that she will 
do so under the auspices of Mr. Barnum. The ar- 
rangement for her visit to New York has been made 
solely between Mr. Ullman, the director of the opera 
in that city, and Mr. Lumley, of Her Majesty's. It 
is not improbable that a complete operatic corps may 
be organised by the impresario of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, for an extensive tour through the States and 
Northern Mexico early next spring. 

The choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester 
assemble on the 24th at Hereford; the great triennial 
festival at Birmingham, for the benefit of the General 
Hospital, begins on the 31st; and Leeds—the opening 
of whose new town-hall is to be honoured by the pre- 
sence of her Majesty the Queen—commences its 
first musical festival on Wednesday, September 8, 
immediately subsequent to that auspicious cere- 
mony. 

The cause of ‘Cesarini v. Ronzani,” tried last 
Saturday at Guildford, before Mr. Justice Willes and 
a common jury, turned upon some curious points re- 
lative to theatrical engagements. The action was to 


| receive a balance claimed under an agreement between 


Mlle. Adelaide Cesarini, the plaintiff, and the ballet- 
master of the Turin Theatre, the defendant. The 
plaintiff, who is a singer, entered into an agreement 
with Ronzani, under which he agreed to give her 
2000f. if she would come to Turin and sing during 
the season, from December to March. The plaintiff 
went to Turin, and sang during the season, but re- 
ceived only a part of the stipulated sum. The de- 


| fence attempted to be set up was that the singing of 





| 


| refused. 


the plaintiff was not acceptable to the public of Turin, 
and a paper was put in which purported to be a re- 
ceipt in full. Neither of these pleas was, however, 
held to be of any avail, and the jury, under the di- 
rection of the judge, found a full verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

The only theatrical novelty last week in Paris was 
a slight Vaudeville at the Vaudeville, entided Un 
soufflet anonyme. It is by M. Réné de Rovigo, and _ is 
the slightest thing possible. A lady boxes a gentle- 
man’s ears, whereupon he marries her. That is all. 
But what a matrimonial prospect! 

Madame Guyon, the actress, met with a singular 
adventure three evenings ago. She had paid a visit 
to M. Legouvé, the academician, who possesses @ 


omnibus which runs between that place and the Ces- 
son railway station, decided on crossing the forest on 
foot. Before Madame Guyon had proceeded far she 
was suddenly seized by the neck and forced to the 
ground by a man dressed in a blouse, who commenced 
searching her pockets for money. The actress, who 
possesses remarkable energy and physical strength, 
assailed the man vigorously with the handle of her 
parasol, which, however, was soon broken. She then 
collected all her strength, and uttered with her 
powerful voice some of the piercing cries which have 
often startled the audience at the Paris theatres. The 
man, getting alarmed and almost terrified, sprang to 
his feet, and Madame Guyon immediately rose and 
took to flight, pursued for some distance by her 
assailant, who, however, relinquished the chase on ar- 
riving on the high road. Madame Guyon then 
reached the station in safety, but completely ex- 
hausted by fatigue and excitement. 

The Municipal Council of Paris, on the proposition 
of Baron Haussmann, Prefect of the Seine, and on 
the report of the engineer-in-chief of the Bois de 
Boulogne, has unanimously ratified the concession 
made to the celebrated composer Rossini of a piece of 
wooded ground at the Passy entrance of the Bois de 
Boulogne. The price offered and accepted is consi- 
derable. The city of Paris was disposed to make the 
concession free for M. Rossini’s life, but the offer was 
**T should never feel myself at home,” he 
said; ‘“‘and besides, I am neither poor enough nor 


Theatre is not likely to be opened on this side of | rich enough to accept such liberality.” 
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THE THEATRES. 


In pursuance of our promise we made a pilgrimage to 
the Garden Theatricals, and entered the smallest 
theatre, we suppose, that exists. It is entitled the 





Giraffe Theatre; the admission is twopence, and it | 


js situated in the Surrey Gardens. The drama we 
gaw was one as primitive as that of Thespis, although 
it comprised four characters, and one of them sang a 
song. Notwithstanding the extent of the dramatis 

rsone, one person sufficed to perform it, and 
ventriloquism supplied the place of the ad- 
ditional actors. We cannot say that the libretto of 
the performance was very brilliant; but it served to 
introduce a very complete ventriloquist, Mr. W. 
Hilton, who has an extraordinary power of throwing 
his voice to any distance. Of its kind it is the best 
we have heard. 

Of the French market and other sports, much is 
not to be said. We saw jolly Jack Tars on the lake 
whose faces seemed familiar as veterans of other boards 
than those they now navigate. The fair is a veritable 
fact, forthe actual show people have been admitted, and 
the place is redolent of gingerbread nuts. Art finds its 
medium in some extraordinary scenes of the war in 
India; and the fall of Delhi is likely, we perceive, to 
entirely obliterate the battle of the Nile, which a 
grateful show people have preserved upwards of half 
acentury. Indeed, a later hero, he of Waterloo, is 
likely also to be eclipsed by the heroes of India. 
Some allowance, however, must be made for the ex- 
traordinarv attractions of the subject to spirited 
artists. The Saracen-like sepoys; the British gre- 
nadier, really always victorious, and literally cutting 
down at the rate of six to one; the glowing scenery 
and gorgeous gems and costumes—all combine to make 
a subject no travelling artist could resist. 

Those who require a more lively excitement than 
the fine arts afford will find it in the dancing, which 
is sustained, with slight intervals, on two platforms 
Without the visitor happens to be very unused to 
metropolitan stage performances, he will not mistake 
a very large troupe of dancers for French peasants 
dancing round a real Maypole. For our part, we do not 
care for third-rate ballets by daylight; nor would we 
even wish to see our particular and favourite danseuse 
on this side the footlights, which should always form 
the magic line within which lies the stage-player’s 
power. Acting by sunlight is a species of effrontery 
and a blaspheming of nature; and it is curious how 
this principle tells, and how, as the natural light fades 
and the artificial supervenes, we get reconciled to the 
theatrical and the conventional amusements here. 
Open-air entertainments, with artificial light, have 
always a freshness and prettiness; and this is the 
most pleasing part of these /ctes. 

The concerts bring into operation that large and 
curious portion of the musical world that employ 
their talents in the tavern concerts. This forms 
now a large section of the singing talent, which, 
if unknown to fame, is not unknown to the public; 
and which, if it have not a high, has a very extended 
reputation. Miss Julia Harcourt, Mr. Frank Hall, 
and Mr. G. Ford, have each their admiring public, and 
have each a dash of talent which creates a sensation 
in their circles. Mr. Flexmore is the ballet master 
and superintends the dancing, and specially exhibits 
himself in a new ballet of action entitled the Mail 
Coach. Every one knows that this dancer has a genius 
for pantomime, and is unrivalled in his own style. 
We must not omit the time-honoured rope-dancer 
who makes what appears to have a peculiar charm, a 
terrific ascent amidst a combustion that adds to the 
horror, that seems to beso much enjoyed. The name 
of the gentleman who thus renders nugatory the 
moral of Don Juan—for that hero's descent is nothing 
to the ascent of this defiant Signor—ought to be re- 
corded, and we therefore give to Signor Duvalli the 
notoriety he deserves. 

Certainly pains are taken to keep up a sort of ex- 
citement by the very various entertainments pro- 
duced under the present régime; but the total 
absence of genuine art only renders them wearying 
to those initiated in a London life; and even to 
those who may, in their simplicity, regard such 
coarse masquerading as a novelty, it rather exhausts 
than invigorates the animal spirits. Without ex- 
pecting or desiring to find Mr. Spurgeon always 
preaching here, we would much rather have found a 
band like Jullien’s, with some agreeable promenading 
and light refreshment; and we should not object to 
the fireworks, for there is something strange and 
beautiful in them. Such an evening’s entertainment 
would be compatible with good taste, the gratification 
of which never exhausts, but always invigorates 
the system. The neglect of art, or the retrograding 
from it by the people, is a thing to be deplored; and 
we felt something really like regret, when we heard 
a stout middle-aged dame declare, while viewing the 
ballet of the peasant dance, that it was far better than 
the Crystal Palace. Such a sign of the taste of 
her class by no means filled us with satisfactory re- 
fleetions. One thing, however, is consolatory, that. 
if the multitude are contented with such theatrical 

entertainments as we have described, they also know 
how to appreciate better when it is offered to them. 
As music and out-door entertainments have but a 
short season in this country, we regret that a Jullien 
or a Beale have not the management of them. The 


| : 
Surrey Gardens, having been rescued by the Muses 
| from the beasts, should not sink into a Circe’s bower, 
| 
Better have the real bears and boars back again than 
the spell-bound and transformed human monsters. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THE Court Circular says that the author of “ Assur- 
ance Statistics” proposes to publish in an octavo 





the thanks of Parliament to otficers of the navy and 
army, with notes biographical, nautical, and mili- 
tary. 

The same journal is publishing in its columns some 
original “‘ Revelations of the Earldom of Berkeley,” 
which are creating a great sensation as to their 
authorship. 


Telegraph, which appeared first in the Hvening Herald, 
and was afterwards copied into the Daily News, is by 
Mr. John Woods, the brother of the gentleman who 
described the same events in the Zimes. 
man was the sole representative of the press on board 
the Agamemnon. ‘The London correspondent of the 
Bury Times says, that “the directors of the company, 
with that servile adherence to the 7imes which is so 
common, graciously condescended to say that they 
would admit on board one representative from that 
journal and one for all the other papers. The Times 
did not accede to the polite proposal, and one very 
young man was confidently intrusted with the deli- 
cate task of reporting for all the London daily press 
—a task which is generally admitted to have been 
admirably performed.” 

Mr. Winter Jones is apparently determined to be 
as zealous as Mr. Panizziin compelling the publishers 
to fulfil the conditions of the Copyright Act. On 
Friday last he summoned Mr. Thomas Richardson for 
having neglected to furnish copies of the Dublin 
Quarterly Review, and other publications, to the 
Library of the British Museum. The oversight was 


son: but, on it being shown that he had been once 
before summoned for similar negligence and had 
been furnished with a list of the works omitted, Mr. 
Henry said the plea of accident could not avail after 
the defendant had been reminded of the cireumstance, 
and imposed a fine of 5/., and 22s. costs. 





Dublin Review, as proprietor and editor. It has 
hitherto been conducted by Mr. Bagshawe, Q.C., and 
Cardinal Wiseman. 

The Dumfries Standard says that Mr. John Leech 
is spending a portion of his holiday season in the land 
of Burns. He is at present on a visit to Troon. 

Mr. Charles Dickens commenced a series of read- 
ings at the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, when upwards of 1200 persons were 
present. 

The Australian papers announce that Mr. Duffy is 
lying at the point of death. The Sydney Era states 
that: ‘‘In consequence of the dying state in which 
Mr. Duffy was reported to be, the chief members 
of the Victorian Ministry requested the Governor 
to excuse the attendance of themselves and their 
families at the ball at Government House, on Monday 
last, in honour of her Majesty’s birthday. Political 
friends and opponents—private enemies he has none 
—will hear with equal pain and grief the melancholy 
intelligence which was received in Sydney.” 

The following verses are engraved on the red 
granite slab in West Moulsey churchyard which 
covers the late Mr. Croker’s remains, and the remains 
removed from Wimbiedon of his only child, Spencer 
Perceval Croker, who died when a boy three years 
old :— 

Oh, pity us who lost when Spencer died 

Our child, our hope, our pleasure, and our pride! 
In him we saw, or fancied, all such youth 

Could show of talents, tenderness, and truth; 
And hoped to other eyes his ripened powers 
Would keep the promise they had made to ours ; 
But God a different better growth has given— 
The seed he planted here now blooms in heaven. 

The gross amount of paper duty received in the 
year ending March 31, 1858, was 1,244,721/.; and 
the net amount, 1,119,433/. The difference was caused 
by drawback allowed on paper exported, 104.5162. ; 
on printing Bibles, Prayer Books, and Confessions of 
Faith, 11,0077. ; books in Greek, Latin, &c., 89/.; by 
hot-pressers, 2299/7.; and in Jacquard looms, 63982, 
besides allowances for overcharging and for waste in 
envelope cutting. 

The Social Science Association meets in October 
next, in Liverpool. The following gentlemen are the 
local secretaries :—Jurisprudence and the Amendment 
of the Law, A. T. Squarey, Esq.; Education, Rev. 
J. S. Howson, M.A.; Punishment and Reformation, 
Rev. T. Carter, M.A., and Joseph Hubback, Esq. ; 
Public Health, Dr. Duncan and Dr. Vose; Social 
Economy, P. H. Rathbone, Esq. Lord Brougham 
has promised to be present, and will, we believe, with 
Lord John Russell, be the guest of our respected 
county representative, William Brown, Esq, at 
Richmond Hill. 





In the printing office of one of the daily newspapers 


and transform its frequenters into monstrous creatures. | 


volume the “ gis of England,” being a novel col- | 
lection of addresses, in which have been communicated | 


The graphic account of the laying of the Atlantic | 


This gentle- | 


attributed to the illness and absence of Mr. Richard- | 


Sir John Acton, Bart., it is said, has purchased the | 


| of Glasgow girls are now employed, instead of boys, 
| for “feeding” the printing machine, taking off and 
folding the papers, and similar work. The girls are 
| said to be far superior to boys in cleanliness, neat- 


| ness, and manual dexterity, and are much more 
obedient and easy to keep in order. This has long 


been the practice in Paris. 

The Dublin Evening Post says :—‘“ We understand 
the letter-press printers of Dublin are about following 
the excellent example of their brethren in London, 
| and establishing a library and reading room. Indeed, 
there can be no reasonable doubt of their success, if, 
like the London cempositors, those among them who 
have spare volumes will as generously contribute to 
so desirable an object. Immediately on being made 
| aware of the London project, his Royal Highness the 

Prince Consort forwarded the munificent donation of 

500 volumes; and the most distinguished authors of 

the day and members of the learned professions at 
| once forwarded subscriptions and books sufficient to 
found a handsome library, which now numbers some 
3000 volumes.” 

The following twenty gentlemen are the selected 
candidates, out of sixty-seven competitors, at the 
recent examination for appointments in the Civil 
Service of India, held under the superintendence of the 
Civil Service Commissioners :—J. Geoghegan, Trinity 
| College, Dublin; T. F. W. Smith, Trinity College, 
| Dublin; W. Tyrrell, Trinity College, Dublin: H. L. 
P. Wynne, Oriel College, Oxford; Hugh Morris, 
Edinburgh University ; D. Fitzpatrick, Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin; C. W. P. Watts, University College, 
Oxford ; C. G. Sperling, Merton College, Oxford; 
D. M. Gardiner, Brasenose College, Oxford: C. J. 
Powlett, Wadham College, Oxford; E. H. Whinfield, 
Magdalen College, Oxford; W. C. Eades, Trinity 
College, Dublin; J. Ward, Caius College, Cambridge ; 
A. Brown, Queen’s College, Oxford; J. 





S. Arm- 
strong, Trinity College, Dublin; H. J. Macdonald, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; H. M. Birdwood, 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; A. M. Macgregor, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge; F. Jones, King’s Col- 
lege, London; J. F. K. Hewitt, Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

We (Edinburgh Daily Express) are informed that 
an action is likely to be commenced very shortly 
against the editors of the Record newspaper (London), 
for their publication of defamatory letters against the 
minister of the New English Episcopal Chapel in St. 
Vincent-street, Edinburgh. 

Bombay expects to be visited next coid season by 
| two well-known literary men—Mr. Russell, the 

Times correspondent, on his way home from Simlah, 
and Mr. Albert Smith, said to propose a visit, with a 
view to turning the magnificent scenery to something 
like the account he has turned Mont Blane. 

An expedition is about to leave Simla under Lord 
Charles Hay, in the hope of determining the fate of 
the celebrated traveller, Herr Adolph Slagentweit, or 
of rescuing him from peril ifstill alive. When the two 
younger brothers returned home in March, Adolph re- 
mained behind to carry on some inquiries not then com- 
pleted. He was believed to have been at Ladak 
about a year ago; he has not since beeen heard of. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the authoress of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” &c., has according to the Journal du 
Havre, just left Rouen for Paris. She has collected 
notes on Normandy in two privete libraries of Rouen, 
adds that journal, with the view of writing a work 
founded on a French subject. 

John H. Hickcox, member of the Albany Institute, 
has published an “ Historical Account of American 
Coinage.” The design of this work is to give an 
account of the legally-authorised coinage of the 
United States of America, during the periods of their 
colonial history and their existence as a united re- 
public. Nothing as comprehensive has heretofore 
been attempted, nor is there any separate publication 
on either our colonial or early federal coinage. The 
materials have been collected by consulting early 
periodicals, congressional and legislative documents 
and other works, and through an extensive corres- 
pondence with gentlemen in other ways. Only 200 
copies of this work have been printed. It is a beau- 
tiful specimen of typography, and illustrated with 
several plates. 

The functionaries of the Imperial Library, Paris, 
have published some facts with a view to show what 
trouble ignorant applicants give them. A com 
mercial traveller, on being told by some English 
acquaintance that M‘Culloch’s Dictionary was the 
work he should study, wrote on the usual schedule, 
‘* Dictionnaire commercial de ma culotte.”” ‘ Le Roland 

Jurieux Paristote,” ‘ Le mille de jan jac,” ‘ Les 
Nereides de Virgile,” were specimens of the books 
demanded. In winter crowds come to sit at the 
tables for the purpose of warming themselves in the 
cozy atmosphere of the hall, and one, having been sup- 
plied with a quarto, called for an additional volume 
of folio. ‘On what subject?” ‘Oh, n'timporte ! 
Let it be a good-sized one—I only want to sit on it, 
as I am not high enough!” 

On Saturday last the general meeting of the five 
French Academies took place at the Palace of the 
Institute, under the presidence of M. Philippe Lebas, 
the President of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. MM. Villemain, Naudet, Despretz, Robert- 
Fleury, and Passy took their seats at the tables as 





delegates from the French Académie Francaise and 
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the Academies of Inscriptions, of Sciences, of the 
Fine Arts, and of Moral and Political Sciences. M. 
Lebas delivered the opening discourse, and the report 
of the Volney competition for the year 1858. The 
prize has been this year decreed to M. Lafaye for his 
* Dic tions aire des synouymes de la langue Francaise; 
and an “encouragement” of 400 francs bas bee on 
reed to the Abbé Insc -hauspe, the author of a 
‘ Traité du verbe Basque. After this was read an 
hist vical fragment of the history of Rudolphe of 
Hapsburg. This was called “ 
Conradin,” and was by M. 


dec 


Charles Giraud. M. 


Expédition et Mort de | 


Egger delivered some historical observations on the | 


secretaries of princes among the ancients; M. Legouvé, 
a dialogue, entitled ** Un souvenir de Manin;” some 
general observations on the Fine Arts by M. Conder; 
and a ‘‘ Memoire sur la sécheresse, les irrigations et 
les reboi-emens,’’ by M. Babinet. 

M. Lebigre and Duquesne, the publishers of 
pamphlet entitled “ Les Conspirateurs en Angleterre,” 
have lately brought an action against La Presse for 
refusing to publish what is called a réclame respect- 
ing that pamphlet. According to the evidence it ap- 
that the publishers (as is 
employed an Advertising Society to advertise the work, 
bargaining that the advertisement should appear in 


pears 


the Débuts, the Constitutionnel, the Siécle, the Presse, 
and the Pays. It appears also that the practice in 
France isto advertise twice over in the same paper, 


once in the advertisement columns, wh ich is called a 
simple annonce, and again in the “ys of 
or comment apparently proceeding f 
department, and which is celled a nes lame. 
case the Presse inserted the advertisement but rejected 
the réclame, whereupon the action was brought, upon 
the somewhat curious grounds that, as the managers 
of the Presse had no good reason for their refusal, and 
as the publicity of a@ newspaper was open to all, they 
ought to be condemned to insert the réclame forth- 
with or to pay 10,000 francs damages. After going 
into the case, the tribunal decided that the conductors 
of a journal have a perfect right to accept or reject 
advertisements and réclames at their pleasure. 

rhe report of the committee appointed by the 


m the editorial 
In this 





usual in France) | 


a paragrap yh | 


Wurtemberg Chamber of Deputies to consider the } 


legality of a royal decree applying to that kingdom 
the severe regulations as to the press issued by the 
Germanic Diet, was discussed by the Chamber in the 
sittings of the 9th and 10th. By a majority of 56 
against 26 the Assembly adopted a proposition from 
the minority of the committee, urging the Govern- 
ment to submit for the sanction of the Chamber all 
regulations relative to the police and the press. 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph states that 


a curious Hebrew publication has just issued from the | 


Berlin press, a biography of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, writen in the ancient tongue of Moses, and | 
destined to extend the knowledge of the life and 


scientitic labours of this celebrated man in the wide 
circle of the Russo-Polish and Asiatic Jews. The 
fuil title is “‘ Alexander von Humboldt a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. 


dom on his 88th birthday. By S. Slominski.” The 
author is a Russian Israelite, who some years ago 
invented a very clever calculating machine, and 


drew upon himself, at that time, by bis mathematical 
knowledge, the 
mers Herren Bessel and Jacoby, of Kéonigsberg. 
These gave him letters of recommendation to Alex- 
ander von Humtoldt, in Berlin, who, with his ac- 
customed benevolence, effectually assisted the poor 
Jewish scholar. The latter by this means had an 


Dedicated to the Nestor of Wis- | 


: } 
attention of the celebrated astrono- | 


opportunity of making himself more fully acquainted | 


with the works of his patron, and thus arose 
him the wish (as he expre-ses it in his preface) to com- 
municate to his Hebrew co-religionists in Sclavonian 


within | 


and Eastern lands the progress of those branches of | 
science so intimately connected with the life of Hum- | 


boldt, and desiring at the same time to erect a memo- 
rial (as the Hebrew title expresses it) to the justice 
and sympathy which the latter has constantly mani- 
fested towards Judaism and the Jews. Tie first half, 
consisting of 100 pages of strong, correct, and flowing 
Hebrew, 
of Humboldt’s works; whilst the second 
a sketch of the ‘ Kosmos,” and in which 
author speaks of the double stars, and of 
magnetism, of volcanoes, and of the South 
Flora, in 
it would be impossible 
clothing the 


earthly 


to find expressions worthy of 
‘ideas of this great Western sage.” The 


| victed me of bad grammar. 


is devoted to the life and general review | 
forms | 
the | 








ee 





him who is the object of the praises not to be soueninies 
with the original language. After next Tuesday I shall 
again reside during a few weeks in Berlin, and at that time, 
if you, Herr Slominski, have not yet returned to Warsaw, I 
shall be pleased to see you daily in Ber lin between one and 
two. o'clock, and personally renew the expressions of my 
high esteem for your noble, prompt, and learned efforts.— 
Yours, with high esteem, 
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ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE “ACTA MARTYRUM.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Srr,—I have much pleasure in complying with the 
politely-urged request of your correspondent B. H.C. 
He is perfectly correct in supposing that the state- 


ment in Tue Crrric of the 7th instant, respecting 
the Acta Martyrum, was based on a passage in the 


‘‘ Ferienschriften.” I 
German author's 


work reviewed, Karl Zell's 
transcribe the note containing the 


references and citations in support of the averments | 
| answerable, 
| misrepresented, misunderstood, evaded, shuffled with, 


in his text: 





ANASTAS. BrsiioTHecaR. De vitis pontijicum. Rome, 
Tom. Il. p. 41. Hie (¢.2, 8. Clemens) fecit VII. re 
dividi notariis ecclesi, gui gesta martyrum sollicite et 


curiose unusquisque per regimem suam perguirerent. Jbi- 
dem p. 186. Hic (ie. S. Fabianus, regiones divisit Diaconi- 
bus (sic) et fecit Sub-Diaconos qui septem notariis immi- 
nerent ut gesta martyrum in integro colligerent. 

I may add that this well-known work of Anasta- 
sius Bibliothecarius is also to be found in the third 
volume of Muratori’s “Scriptores Rerum Italicarum,” 
and that a copy of Zell’s ‘* Ferienschriften” is in the 
London Library. I an, Sir, &e., 

THe REVIEWER OF ZELL’s “ FERIENSCHRIFTEN.” 


VERBAL 





CRITICISM. 





of the subjunctive; “‘may,” “can,” of the optative; 
“shall” of the future tense, All these signs are, in 
our ellipse-loving language, used without the verb, 
provided that the verb has already been used at no 
great distance. Thus, in English, it is grammatical 
to say, ‘I have not visited the pictures, but I shall” 
(subuudi “ visit”). By the same rule it is grammatical 
to say, ‘I have not visited the pictures, but I mean 
to” (subaudi “ visit”). By the same rule, “ She has 
seen that she should not”—Shakspere (subaudi ‘‘ have 
seen”), though a far bolder ellipse than either of the 
above, is still English. Grammar might almost be 
defined analogy plus custom. To this argument, 
drawn out much more fully, and confirmed by nume- 
rous examples, our detractor in the Atheneum (who, 
I shrewdly suspect, was Mr. Harbottle himself) was 
unable to reply. He made an attempt to misunder- 
stand the analogy, but none to impugn it, nor its 
inevitable consequence In every work I write | 


| shall use the sign of the infinitive mood (subaudito 


| verbo) a dozen times. 


My reasons for doing so stand 
in the columns of the Atheneum unanswered and un- 
During my lifetime those reasons will be 


| and shufiled out of, but never faced and answered, to 





rO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sm,—Mr. Harbottle prudently declines to encounter 
my arguments, but maintains on a single authority, 
viz., Webster and himself, that ‘' plastic” means 
‘supple.” Now Webster is an authority on many | 
points, but not on this; because, his book being com- 


paratively recent, he adopts the current abuse, whose 
antiquity and correctness and utility I disputed, not 
its currency. Why did not Mr. Harboitle cite me 
Webster’s master, Johnson? because Jobnson re- 
cognises no ‘‘ plastic” but the following: — “1. 
Benign Creator, let thy plastic hand; 2. Plastic 
virtue concerned in shaping them.” Why does he 
not go into France, whence “ plastic ” came to us, and 
inquire whether ‘les natures plastiques” are passive 
materials, or little supernatural work-people supposed 
to be employed by the Almighty to model his various 
works. Why does he not go from France up to Greece, 
and tell astonished Europe how raassixos, Beurrixes, 
et omne quod exit in ixos, can be passive ? Are 
etymology, sound precedent, and utility, nothing, that, 
standing upon all three, 1 am accused of relyingon a 
thing I abhor, alike in myself and others—mere ora- 
cular assertion. I am not surprised that Mr. Har- 
bottle is proof against instruction from me. Those 
only are teachable who need little teaching. But I 
have a right to be surprised that he could not 
differ with me like a Christian about an adjective. 
remarks on “plastic” were not intended to 
wound ** Harbottle.’’ 1 wanted to maintain in all its 
integrity our joint treasure—the language; 
all. Why then this strange outburst of irrelevant 
personality—this resuscitation of deceased malice? It 
is atrait from the sixteenth century: ‘God con- 
found you for your theory of the impersonal verbs!” 
Tue Critic is a respectable paper, and I will not 
allow myself to be too much blackened in it, even as 
a grammarian, by this man’s unscrupulous ill-nature 
and bottomless ignorance. It is not true that the 
anonymous letter-writer in the Atheneum ever con- 
He stated that [ had 
made “ whom” govern the verb. I replied that, if I 
was so printed, it was a misprint; but, knowing the 
morality of anonymous letter writers, especially when 
under the influence of the passion E uvy, I challenged 
him to quote the page. He replied ge jnerally, but did 
not quote the page (vide Atheneum). ‘To say, there- 


| fore, that the passage stared me in the face is to tam- 


American | 
such a way as to lead one to imagine that | 


author, who had transmitted the manuscript of his | 
work to Humboldt as a tribute of homage on his 


88th birthday, received from him the following cha- 
racteristic reply : 

Honoured Herr Slominski—I owe you a thousand apolo- 
logies for so long delaying my thanks for the honour you 
have been pleased to confer upon me. The unquiet con- 
dition in which I live, in this age of social and political 
excitement, can scarcely plead my excuse. A recommenda- 







| “George would have been glad to” 


per with the truth. I said to that detractor what I 


that is | 


say to this—that a gentleman would have produced | 


the passage ; 
assertion that, if it exists, it is a misprint, and not an 


error I adopt by defending it. Mr. Harbottle’s 
second instance is even more unhappy. Not only is 


(subaudi sleep), 
perfectly good grammar, but I proved it so in the 
pages of the Athenewm—therein defending not myself 
only, but Mr. Kingsley, one of the first scholars of 
the time, whom these pert dunces had attacked along 
with me, and on the same score. Must I really re- 
vive aslain ass, and draw again the weapon that 
slew him? Once more then, and for the last time, 
the “to” 


and a scholar would have received my | 


which these dreamers imagine to be a pre- | 


| position, or else a particle (vide Atheneum) is nothing | 


tion from two renowned, and to me personally so dear 
friends as Be leaves a lasting impres-ion. 
A strang a literature, but from my earliest 
youth intimately connected wit h the noblest of your co- 
religionists, and a warm and persevering advocate for their | 
numerous and unjustly withheld rights, I am not indif- 
ferent to the honour you have conferred upon me. ‘The 


testimony of a learned oriental linguist, the celebrated and 
highly learned Dr. Michael Sacks (one of the Rabbis of 
the Berlin Jewish congregation), leads me to prize still 
more highly this distinction. It is almost a comfort to 


of the sort. It was a verb once, 
a verb. It is, like “shall,” ‘ could,” ‘ should,” 
“might,” ‘‘can,” *‘ may,” “do,” one of a company of 
old verbs, now degraded to auxiliary signs of tense 
or mood. “To” is the sign of the infinitive mood, as 
“do” of the imperative; “might,’’ “should,” “would,” 


and is now a part of 


| 


the end of time. 

By reviving slain twaddle and old discomfited 
malice, Mr. Harbottie has detained me so long from 
the twaddle in hand, that I must postpone the expo- 
sure of it for a week. I shall then dispose of it very 
briefly ; shall be more candid than my detractors; 
Shall show where I was right, and where I was 
wrong. ‘The discussion may be of some litile public 
use, since Mr. H.’s incongruous list of instances out 
of ‘* Course of True Love” is partly based on an error 
which, astounding as it is, is not uncommon in 
English criticism. I have never encountered it in 
foreign literature.—I am, Sir, &e. 

CHARLES READE, 
6, Bolton-row, Mayfair, Aug. 18. 





OBITUARY. 





Newman, Anthony King, Esq, many years wholesale book- 
seller and publisher in Leade nhall-street, London, and a 
Pass-master of the Stationers’ Company, at Clarence- 
street, Greenwich, Aug. 11. 

Combe, George, the author of ‘The Constitution of Man,’ 
died on Saturday last at Dr. Lane's Estabiishment, Moor 
Park, Surrey. Mr. Combe was born in Edinburgh on 
October 21, 1788, and was the fourteenth child and sixth 
son of a family which numbered seventeen in all. Mr. 
Combe followed the profession of writer to the signet up 
to 1837. In 1819 he published his * Essays on Phreno- 
logy,” which were afterwards expanded into his ‘‘ System 
of Phrenology,” a work which has passed through nume- 
rous editions. In 1823 he established the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, in which he did brave battle against 
Sir William Hamilton and the Edinburgh Review, on behalf 
of the new science. In 1828 Mr. Combe published what may 
be called his magnum opus, on ** The Constitution of Man 
considered in relation to External Objects,”’a work which has 
gone through many editions both at home and in America, 
In 1833 Mr. Combe made a tour comprising nearly all the 

more important towns in Great Britain, for the purpose of 

delivering a series of lectures on Popular Education, which 
were subsequently embodied in a volume which not only 
enjoyed an extensive circulation both here and in the 

United States, but received the honours of translation into 

French, German, and Swedish. The same year he was 

married to a daughter of Mrs. Siddons, the tragic actress. 

In 1836 he contested the Professorship of Logic and Me- 

taphysics with Sir William Hamilton, but unsuccessfully ; 

and shortly after that he visited the United States, where 
he remained three years, and on his return published the 
results of his travels in three volumes, entitled, ‘* Notes on 
the United States of North America, during a Phrenologi- 
cal Visit.” He next visited Germany, and published 

“Notes on the new Reformation in Germany,” and shortly 

afterwards a work on the * Common Schools of Massachu- 

setts." In 1850, he edited the Life and Correspondence of 
his brother Dr. Andrew Combe, the eminent physician. 

In 1851, aletter on Secular Education, and in 1854, a 

work entitled “ Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculp- 

ture.” Besides these, he published a number of tracts and 
pamphlets, too numerous to be specified, and for many 
years his contributions to the Scotsman newspaper had 

_ been very extensive. Bis death was } unexpected. 














SE LB: ASTL. AN DE oL P [OMBO. —TO 
kJ SOLD, the RAISING of LAZARUS, 
celebrated Picture in the National Gallery, 
suitable for a small ‘: apel. 

On view at Mr. Cuas. RopErson’s, 99, L song- acre, 

N'RICKET, — JOSE PH FEL THAM, 2, 
L Barbican, London, the largest maker in the world.— 
Feltham’s Patent Leg Guards and Gloves are used by all the 
noted players in the King dom, Presidencies, America, and all 
the British C olonies.—To be had of all dealers.—Caution: See 
that * Fe_THAn” is stampe don every article. 


A RCUE SRY.—JOSEPH FELTHAM, 2, 


Barbican, L ondon, the largest maker in the kingdom 
of Bows, Arrows, Targets, and Accoutrements.—Feltham’s 
Patent Arm-guard and Finger Tips are used by all eminent 
archers. A liberal discount to clubs. 10,000 yew-backed and 
cries bows to select from, May be had of every dealer in the 

kingdom. E article made on the premises.—Caution: 
See that ‘‘ FELTHAM" is stamped on every article. 


BU ILLIARDS. — Superior F ull-sized Slate 

Tables, at Fifty Guineas.—HOPKINS and STEPHENS 
(nephews of, and for thirty years practically engaged with, the 
late J. Thurston), Billiard-table Makers, 19, Mercer-street, 
Long Acre, London, beg to inform the nobility, gentry, and 
clubs in general, that from their long experience they are 
enabled to supply a first-rate article, warranted of the best 
ge and workmanship, at the above low charge, for 
cash, 
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K? NAPS ACKS FOR TOURISTS 
18s. 6d. 
Epmiston & Son, Siphonia Depot, 69, Strand. 


G LE ae IELD PATENT ST ARCH, 
mI USED IN ‘THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAT 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
ld by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &€ 


\ 7JATER BEDS, MATTRASSES, and 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 


Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Manufacturer, Hoover, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street 








NDRESS to be | 
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} 4 BOWELS, flatulency, 

| headache, bilious affections, &e., a 
use of COCKLE'S _COMPOU ND 
which have now been held in the highest estimation by : uli | therefore, to watch carefully t! 
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all medicine vendors, 
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STOMACH and | H OLLLoway’s PILLS .—The Liver, 


heartburn, 


indigestion, sick that large and important viscus, w secretes bile 



















dily removed by the } and transmits it to the duodenum and gall bla Ider, is exposed 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, | to serious and sometimes fa s. Itis necessary 
1e toms A pain on 

century. Prepared | the right side of the belly and on t t shoulder, 

ew Ormond-st1 ; |} much uneasiness in lying on the nue nd 

in boxes at ls. lid, difficulty of breathing, are amon iw stics or signs 
that the liver is more or less affected. For disorders of thi 

vital organ Hou! a specifi the 

its due secretion, and giving 

has introduced an en- tone to the stor ct a speedy : ind perman t cure 
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GRATIS! A neatly printed book, 100 pag I 
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iginal by the closest obs *: they } NI f which are being issued GR: 
PE tCULIAR Advants ages are offered to the | original by T DECAY, and will bx Ee ee eer | ane aes oS ne Ra 
CLERGY. S avae hake ‘ft +} ” presel ant 
é a } teeth ever before used. This me It e ex- Br ety es 
Goewwa, Ps ; ~ = M: nowy cones r ¢ aie Table | traction of roots or any painful operati and will give sup- | | for the ben f those 0 
rlass. rinces-stree »*ho, Londo “ j 1 1 
J port and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to usness, loss nein - 
< ont Tm 6 ‘ a restore articulation and mastication —Decayed Teeth stopped it, drowsiness i bility. and ge 
I ABLEWHITE, 51, South Audley-street, | gna‘rena op and and esefl in mastication ng prostration of the for study, business or 
de Grosvenor-square, has always on sale a zreat variety | 52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. society, and especiall) to Y go Me Most 
of CARRIAGES, viz., Broughams, Light Barouches, Sociables, | valuable to those who it biects treated 


Phaetons, &c., on commission, the property of gentlemen. ** | 


MPROVED INVALID COT CAR-} 






RIAGES.—The greatest luxury and comfort ever intro- 
duced for removing invalids, being titted up with the PATEN 
NOISELESS WHEELS. These carriages may be e1 
on moderate terms, for any ges m application to H. and J. 
READING, Coach Builders, 14, Riding-house-street, Cavendish- 
a —A good Suites ent of New and Second-hand 

Fashionable Carriages for Sale, or to Let on Job, with option 
to purchase. 


YARRIAGES MAY BE HIRED with the 











option to purchase, or exchang ed for any other des rip- | 


tion of carriage at the expiration of the first or second year, it 
being the desire of the firm to give a fair test of the quali ty of 
every carriage before pure 4 A variety ot 
broughams, sociables, barouches, and phaetons of 
description. Old carriages taken in exchange, and estimates 
given for gener: ‘ reps with the strictest adh 
economy.—At the old- establis! 1ed manute actory of 
WHITTINGHAM and Co., 128 and 129, Long-acre. 


NARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, BAKER- 


J STREET BAZAAR, and King-street, Portman-squat 




















—In tl is immense stock v found CARRIAGES of ever 
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chasers will find thi mu market New carriages | 
ar rranted for twelve months r} vis business is strictly an 
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r s received for safe kee ing, also fur ture and other 

in separate warehouses. New Entrance, King-street, 
Portman-square, through the Harness and Saddlery Depart- 


ment, as well as from Baker-street 


HE SUITS at 47s., 50s., 52s., 558., 58s., 
60s.. and 63s., are made to order from S¢ 4 H 
HEATHER and CHEVIOT TWEEDS and ANGOL/ all 
wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Me ver int 


and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W., and are adapted for | 


either Shooting, Fishing, the Promenade, the Seaside, or fi 
Continental Touring. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guarantees 
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EDWIN UNWIN, Hosier and Outfitter, 164, Strand, ten 
rs east of Somerset House. Six splendid shirts f 218., 
ety fine linen fronts, collar and wristbands. ‘The French 


he half-dozen, tt 
shirts made from 


cut shirt, with fine linen fancy fi 
best fitting shirt sold in England 
French printed C ambrics, 18s. th 107 OO patterns to 
choose from. Send the size of neck and wrist with a post 
office order. Indian outfits 25 per cent. below any other house 
for cash. 


QyY DENHAM SUIT, complete for 43s. 6d., 
comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d.; Lounging Co 17s. 6d. : 
Waistcoat, 8s. 6d. The Coat of elegant black or fa felton 
cloth ; the Trousers and Waistcoat to matcl ] 

West of England woollen and woo! and 
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GYDE NHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, om | = 


lete for , Coat, Waistcoat and Trousers 
of the best West of England fancy cloths, or in different } at 
terns if preferred. Selection from upwards of 1000 patterns. 
QQ YDENHAM SUMMES OVERCOAT, 
J of elegant Melton cloth, acefully adjusted to the 
figure and finished in a eave rior mann 
se DENHAM ALPACA OVERCOATS, 
” 2s. 6d., light, pleasant and serviceable for summer wear, 
and ease with ad f tou iprecedented in the 
trade —SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill 
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is opeu for patients both wint rhe perennial 
spring of pure water which supplies the establishment, never 
varying in temperature, affords an inestimable advantage in 





the pursuance of the cold-water 

Medical questions to be a ldressed to Dr. Sack, the Resident 
Physician; all other information furnished by application to 
KAMPMANN, Proprietor of the Institutic 


JOULSON’S BESI BLACK or OXFORD 
MIXED DOESKIN TROUSERS, for 19s. 6d. Coats, 
Waistcoats, dar nile Clothing, and Liv eries equally moderate 
Professional Gentlemen and Cler l eff 
saving by giving their orders 
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\" EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM 
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and REGULATING PILLS for the cure of Bil 
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but are purely ' table in their composition; an 
prepared under the tion of the highest medical authorit 
of the land, are n ly i mninended, 


Sole Manufacturer and Proprictor L. WILD, snecessor 
MeasamMand Co., 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C., 
by whom they are sold wholesale and retail in pots and 
boxes, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls.; also retail by all 
medicine vendors throughout the kingdom | 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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DUNLAP’S VESTIGES of the SPIRIT- 


HISTORY OF MAN. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 


GOADBY’S TEXT BOOK of PHYSI- 


OLOGY. Full of Illustrations (many coloured). 1 vol. 


Il. 
DELHI; or, TRAVELS in BRITISH 


INDIA. By R OBE RT — Jun. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISA- 


TION IN ENGLAND. 2 vols. 8yvo, cloth. 


v. 

HISTORY of RHODE ISLAND. 

Hon. 8. G. ARNOLD. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
VI. 

THE BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
POETRY. Edited by C. A. DANA. Finely Illustrated 
One handsome volume, 8vo., extra cloth, gilt; morocco 
antique. 

Vil. 

PEN and PENCIL. 
MANNO. Finely Illustrated. 
extra cloth; morocco extra. 

THE COOPERS 
COUSIN ALICE. 
RATIONAL 


entirely New Work. 


By 


By Mrs. BAL- 


One handsome volume, 


vill. 
: a New Tale. By 
One neat volume, 16mo. extra cloth. 


1x. 
COSMOLOGY. An 
By PROF. HICKCOX. 1 vol. 8vo. 
x. 
HALLECK’S POEMS. 1 vol. 
In various styles of binding. 
Xf. 
HALLECK’S POEMS. 
Finely Illustrated. 1 vol. 
xu. 
The STRATFORD GALLERY. Forty- 
five new Stee! Plate Portraits of his best Female Characters. 


With Descriptive and Historical Text, One very handsome 
volume ; in all styles of binding. 


Xul, 
WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY of 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 2 vols. 8vo. 


BENTON’S THIRT ry ernaned VIEW. 


A new Edition, with sane Index 


QUACKEN ‘BOSS'S. NATURAL 


LOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


12mo. 


A New Edition. 


the 


PHI- 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 
HANDY-BOOK of PROPERTY LAW. 


By LORD ST. LEONARDS (Sir Edward Sugden). 1 vol. 


16mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
BURTON’S CYCLOPZEDIA of WIT 
Embellished with 600 Spirited Wood 


and HUMOUR. 

Cuts, and 24 fine Steel Portraits. Two handsome volumes, 
royul 8yo. extra cloth, gilt, 7 dollars; in sheep extra, 8 
dollars; in half morocco, 9 dollars. 

ADELE: a Tale. By JULIA KAVA- 
NAGH. One thick volume, }2mo. cloth, 1 dollar 25 cents: 

URSULA: a Tale of Country Life. By 
Miss SEWELL. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, | dollar 50 cents. 

MUNSELL’S EVERY-DAY BOOK of 
CHRONOLOGY and HISTORY. With complete Indexes. 
i vol. 8vo. cloth, 2 dollars 50 cents, 

HAMILTON’S HISTORY of the RE- 
PUBLIC of the UNITED STATES, AS TRACED IN 
HIS WRITINGS. 
do.lars. 

BOOK of the GREAT 
CELEBRATIONS of 1857. By W. PRESCOTT SMITH, 
Profusely Illustrated. One thick volume, !2mo. cloth. 


1 doliar 50 cents. 
CORNELL’S FIRST STEPS IN 
Beautifully printed, 16mo. 25 cents. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
HEYDENREICH’S ELEMENTARY 
12mo. 63 cents. 


GERMAN READER, 
A NEW SPANISH GEOGRAPHY 
MUNDO). 1 vol 


(GEOGRAPHIA DESCRIPTIVA DEL 
4to., | dollar 25 cents 
of EASTERN 
3 dollars 50 


HALL’S HISTORY 
VERMONT. One large volume, 8vo. cloth, 
cents. 

BRYANT’S POEMS. Splendidly Ilus- 
trated by the best English Artists. One handsome volume, 
extra cloth, gilt, 6 dollars; in tree marbled calf, 8 dollars: 
in morocco antique, 9 dollars. 

THE POCKET CHESS BOARD, for 
playing the Game in Rail-cars, on Steamboats, &c., and 
for folding up without disturbing the Game. In case, 50 
cents. 

BERANGER’S LYRICAL POEMS, 
DONE INTO ENGLISH. By WILLIAM YOUNG. 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth, 1 dolla e 

DANA'S SYSTEM of } MINERALOGY. 
Fourth and enlarged Edition. One large volume, 8vo. 
cloth, 4 dollars 50 cents : 


Vols. I. and IL, in large 8vo. cloth, 5 | 


RAILWAY | 


GQTATISTIQUE DE L'INDUSTRIE DE 
XO EAFRANCE. Par M. MOREAU DE JONNES. Three 


ELEMENTS DE STATISTIQUES. Parle méme, 


Same price. : 
L’ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE, SA VIE ET SES 
Par M.G. DE MOLINARL Three francs and a 


CEUVRES. 
half. . 

DES DELITS ET DES PEINES. Par BEC. 
CARIA. Nouvelle édition. Par M. FAUSTIN HELIE. Three 
francs. 

HISTOIRE DU COMMUNISME. Par. M. 
SUDRE, Three francs and a half. 

PHILOSOPHIE DU DROIT. Par M. LER- 
MINIER. Five francs. 

These works form portions of the “ Bibliotheque des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. 

Paris: Gv TLLA AUMIN, Rue Richelieu, 1: 14. 


j TILLL AM AL re AN N’ S SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
In crown 8vo. eo 4s. 6d. 

THURGAR’S CONCISE and EASY GRAMMAR 
and SYSTEM for LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 

MOLE and JAMES’S SCHOOL FRENCH and 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 900 pages, 
crown 8vo0. roan, 6s, 

GRASSV’S ITALIAN and ENGLISH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, crown 8vo. roan, 6s. 

ROUILLON’S GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES 
of FRENCH, Eleventh Edition, 12mo. half-roan, 5s 

ROUILLON’S TOURISTS’ FRENC H 
PANION, Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. half-roan, 4s. 6d. 

ROUILLON’S EXERCISES on FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, Seventh Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London: = LIAM ALLAN, 13, Paternoster-row. 
Colchester: E. BENHAM. 
Just published, 
BEEEM MARTIN : an American Tale of Real 
Life 3y_ T. S. ARTHUR, Author of “The Maiden,” 

The Wife,”’ “ The Mother,” &c. Foolscap 8vo., illuminated 
covers, sien % 1s. 

THE ¢ i )OD TIME COMING. By T.S. ARTHUR, 
Author of “The Maiden,” ‘“*The Wife,’’ ‘The Mother,” &c. 
P rice -s hanes s. cloth, post free. 
> dand useful story; ... the moral is well 
in spite of the style, deserves to be read.” 


COM- 


is a 
nena ht out; 
—Athenxum. 

Hopson and Son, 


and, 


22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Just published, price 6. 


CONCISE and EASY SYSTEM of 

BOOK-KEEPING for SOLICITORS, &e., which has 
been in use for nearly fifty years in the offices of some of the 
most respectable firms in London (and superintended by the 
Author during the greater portion of that period): to which 
are added, Observations on Single and Double Entry, and the 
General Principles of Book-keeping; Remarks on the History 
of Accounts and Book-keeping, and an Explanatory Intro- 
duction; together with an Exposition of Commercial and 
Monetary Terms; Notes on the Subject of Accounts, 
Interest, &c., and various useful memoranda. By WILLIAM 
| MACKENZIE, Solicitor. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Straw. 


BE AUTIF UL POET RY; the “Choicest. of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on the 
Ist of each month. A volume completed yearly. 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; 

bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


or superbly 


‘Now ready, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. ; 
I ISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention, ." ith a€ hapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg By THOMAS HUN *.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin’ Cc Tharlotie: street, Fitzroy- 
square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’—Lancet. 
London: CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 


DENTAL REVEL A TIONS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 3s. 10d. 
. Donne) ’ 7 
TNHE EFFECT of SEPT IC INHALA- 
F TIONS on the LUNGS and HEALTH, having reference 
to a composition of Artificial Teeth which obviates all impure 
emanations, and secures health and comfort to the wearer. 
Made and supplied only by the Author, DONALDSON 
MACKENZIE, Surgeon-Dentist, 214, Saville-row, W. 
_London: JoHN CHURCHILL. 


(by post ‘for 32 stainps, ) 





Price 5s. 6d. incl 


MHE HYGIENIC T REA TMENT of 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By BENJAMIN 
W. RICHARDSON, M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Chest, and to the Margaret-street Dispen- 
sary for Consumption. 

“It is a thoroughly practical book, and should be read by all 
who have or fear a tendency to this formidable disease.""— 
Critic. 

London: Joun Cronerr, li, New Burlington- street. 
DR. “ROWE ON INDIGESTION. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Fffteenth edition, 


ERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER, and 








” 
N STOMACH COMPLAINTS, LOW SPIRITS, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, and DISEASES of WARM CLIMATES. By 
G. ROBERT ROWE, M.D. Also, by the same Author, 2nd 
editition, price 4s, 6d., On Some of the Important Diseases of 
Females and Children. 
London: J. CHURCHILL, and to be had of all Booksellers. _ 
Just published, price ls. (by post, free, tor 14 stamps). 
. ‘ani r TONDO 
i EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 
complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly le ad to its occurrence, the symptoms w hich 
indicate its presence, and the me: ans to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 


Lonpon: Printed by JonN CrocKFORD, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
Princes-s:reet, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD,at 29, Essex-street, Strand 
(W.C.), in the © ity of Westminster, on Saturday, August 21, 1858.— 
All communications and orders to be addressed to 29, ESSEX- 
STREET, STRAND, London (W.C.) 
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